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WASHINGTON D.C. 


Welcome Rotarians! 


| To Rotarians who come to Washington for busi- 
| ness, pleasure or to visit the scenes of historic 
interest of the country’s most beautiful and in- 
| teresting city, a ‘‘glad-to-see-you’ welcome awaits 
| ~ The New Willard, the Capital City’s Rotary 
| otel. 


The New Willard, famed for its spirit of true 
southern hospitality, offers greater inducement 
than ever to make your stay in Washington a 
delight. On the top floor of this great hotel will 
now be found what is considered a most unique 
dining room in America. Entirely glass-enclosed, 
one may breakfast, lunch or dine while looking 
out upon the beautiful parks, monuments and 
public buildings of the Capital, the historic 
Potomac, the green hills of Virginia, and the rolling 
plains of Maryland. 


Send for Historic Road Map 


Marking and describing the interesting places in 
and around Washington. It is yours for the 
asking. 


The NEW WILLARD 


Pennyslvania Avenue and F. Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


L. M. BOOMER FRANK S. HIGHT 
President Managing Director 
THE WALDORF ASTORIA THE BELLEVUE STRATFORD 
New York Philadelphia 
ROY CARRUTHERS JAMES P. A. O°CONOR 


Managing Director Managing Director 
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International Tolerance 
By Charles Henry Mackintosh 


N EDITORIAL in a Liverpool newspaper, not 
long ago, complained humorously but bit- 
terly about the manner in which Americans 
force, or attempt to force, their “‘pep” im- 

pulse in life upon peoples of quieter, more con- 
trolled habits. 

The editorial pictured us as a mechanistic race, 
as a people of mechanical mind, governed by the 
demand to hurry, hurry, hurry—as though it were 
more important to save time than to apply it to sig- 
nificant purposes. 

It contrasted the American family, pausing within 
the home portals for a few brief seconds to discuss 
the advantages of a quick-shave safety razor, with 
the British family seated beside the home fire, dis- 
cussing love and courage. 

A telling comparison, but an unfair one; as all 
generalizations are likely to be. 

All Americans do not restrict their conversa- 
tional interests to time-saving mechanical devices, 
or to the marvels of mass production; and surely 
none will claim that all Britons spend their evenings 
meditating over love and courage, in the flickering 
firelight. 

Nations cannot be summed up as individuals; 
particularly such a nation as inhabits these United 
States; a nation of a hundred and ten millions, born 
of half a hundred blended bloods from every civil- 
ized source. 

America offers a cross-section of Occidental 
civilization. 

There are hundreds of thousands, millions, in- 
deed, of British people here; and all the other bloods 
of old Europe course freely through our veins. 

True, we have a highly developed leaning towards 
mechanics. We had to have it, to open up our 
thousand-league-wide country of prairie and forest 
in little more than a single century. Brawn alone 
would never have done that. 

Old Europe, for a thousand years of civilization, 
remained a land of fierce forests sparsely inter- 
spersed with cultivated areas. 

The machine made America habitable for her 
hundred and ten millions; and the machine is now 
opening the doors to other millions yet to come. 

But the machine is only the muscle of America, 
not the mind or the heart. 

The heart goes about its work quietly; and the 


ei aye ayeatey 


movements of the mind are inaudible. Much bang- 
ing and clanging may come from motions of the 
muscles; and much loud clamor particularly from 
those which control the movements of the lips; but 
the noise is not the producer of power; nor is the 
true power employed in the production of noise. 

A great and powerful automobile, having a 
loosened chassis from rapid progress over rough 
roads, may give out many squeaks and groans; but 
the wise man looks to the source of power, the 
softly-purring engine, before he condemns or praises. 


O is it with this great nation of ours. It has 

made a long and rapid journey over a rough 
road. There are loosened bolts and screws in its 
structure, and these make a great deal of very 
unpleasant noise; but, under the hood, there is a 
fine, powerful engine, purring away with its almost 
limitless resources of quiet power. 

Strangers, who do not know us and must judge 
from a distance, hear the unpleasant noises, but 
cannot come at the source of power. We cannot, 
we do not, blame them because they complain of 
the unpleasant things they hear, knowing that they 
cannot set against them the greater things that are 
unheard and unseen. 

Amongst ourselves, there are those who might 
see and hear mcre clearly than they do, had they 
eyes to see and ears to hear; writers of destructive 
novels, criticising superficial phases of our develop- 
ing life, in bitter, stinging words; but shall a man 
be blamed, or pitied, because he is blind and deaf? 

America will not suffer from such superficial 
criticisms, whether they come from within or from 
without; but when they come from pithoul, is it 
not nearly always because of lack of intimate knowl- 
edge rather than of heart and brain? 

It is the habit of men to decide things by com- 
parison; and to look for differences rather than for 
agreements. So it is that international] ill-will is 
fed, and grows. 

We cannot hope to change human-nature over- 
year; it has been too long in the making; but it pill 
change and for the better. 

The stimulus to that change will come with the 
growth of Tolerance, which is the distinguishing 
possession of the truly wise and great. May Inter- 
national, Rotary hasten the growth of that great 
world need! 
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THE ROTARIAN 


HE Rotarian who claims THe Rotarian for his 
magazine, and his only, is right—and wrong. It 
is his magazine in the sense that it is edited 
primarily for him—but there are many readers 
of THe Rotarian who hav2 never entered the portals of a 
Rotary club meeting. Thousands of readers of this maga- 
zine are numbered among the wives and sons and daughters 
of members, and this ciass of our readers is growing larger 
and larger with every issue. Then, to name another group, 
Tue Rotarian is read by thousands of college and umi- 
versity students, for the magazine is a welcome visitor to the 
reading-rooms and libraries of approximately 1,500 universi- 
ties and colleges and other public and private institutions. 


> 
HE. only way the editors of a magazine can tell whether 
or not each number is a success—whether the magazine 
is wielding an influence in the home and business life of the 
readers—is through the criticisms and commendations that 
flow in through correspondence and the printed word after 
a particular number is out. 
SS 


Three articles which have appeared in recent numbers 
have had an exceedingly wide appeal among readers of the 
magazine. Much has been written and much more has been 
printed about these three articles: “Square Shooting,” by 
Hugh S. Fullerton; “The Bugaboo of Politics,” by Dwight 
Marvin; and “In Answer to Yours—,” by Harry Botsford. 


From Hayward, California, comes the suggestion that 
“Square Shooting” should be read by every Rotarian. “The 
value of athletic contests, national and international, as an 
influence toward goodwill and better understanding, com- 
mercially and politically, cannot be denied successfully. 
There is perhaps no other way in which a lesson can be 
pounded home as quickly or so effectually as in such con- 
tests. Ethics applied on the athletic field should be applied 
to business,” 

Referring to “The Bugaboo of Politics,” the article by 
Dwight Marvin discussing Rotary and politics, a Rotarian in 
Miami, Florida, referring to his state convict-lease system, 
comments as follows: “No doubt correctly the ban is placed 
on the discussion in Rotary club meetings of partisan politics 
and the endorsement of candidates for office, but we are 
puerile if we fail to speak out when great issues like the 
convict-lease system and brutality to prisoners are up for 
settlement. It is a matter for congratulation that our Rotary 
club and other Rotary clubs in Florida have taken a firm 
stand in opposition to this archaic and inhuman system of 
dealing with convicts. Not alone because the publication of 
the facts in this matter make poor advertising for the state, 
but because they are repugnant to every instinct of humanity 
should we do all in our power to make our influence felt in 
righting this wrong.” 


<_»> 


A member of the Rotary Club of Union City, Indiana, 
comments on Harry Botsford’s article discussing “personality 
correspondence” in a recent number: “Our efficient stenog- 
rapher read the article, then used the collection letter given 
in it to try to collect a bad debt. Naturally she picked out 
the most hopeless account she had and she confesses she 
didn’t have much hope. But she got one-third of the account 
by return mail, and now she wants a follow-up letter to get 
the balance with.” 


Botsford is an accommodating chap. He supplied the 
follow-up letter! 


And from Holbrook, Arizona, comes a similar testimonial: 
“If you want to improve yourself in the art of lettcr writing, 
read carefully the article by Harry Botsford ‘In Answer to 
Yours—.’ It is better than taking a course from a corre- 
spondence school. We sincerely believe that when we notice 
something real good we should pass it along; one of our 
boys stated that he copied a letter from this article, which 
collected an old debt of $16.75 which he had given up for 


lost.” 





“Just Among Ourselves—” 


F we had the space we could quote many more com- 
ments both specific and general. Of the general com- 
ments, the following was printed in the publication of the 
Rotary Club of Charleston, West Virginia: “Try this on 
your front porch: Some evening when the family has gone 
to the movies and you are enjoying the quiet twilight light 
up your old corn-cob pipe, find your last issue of THE Ro- 
ese and read it. peli month it’s getting better and 
etter!” 





Who’s Who—In This Number 
HARLES HENRY MACKINTOSH, who con- 


tributes “International Tolerance,” was born in Liverpool, 
England, but is now an American citizen and a member of 
the Rotary Club of Chicago. He is a Past-President of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World and during 
America’s participation in the World War had charge of 
preparing the four-minute speeches used by the four-minute 
men in the Liberty Loan Campaigns. 


William Lyon Phelps, well-known author and 
editor, has written an article which is printed in this number, 
“Rotary As It Seems—As It Is—As It May Be.” Dr. 
Phelps has been Lampson professor of English at Yale since 
1901. Writing in Scribner's recently about Sinclair Lewis's 
novel, “Babbitt,” Dr. Phelps says: “It takes some grace for 
me to appreciate the beauties of ‘Babbitt,’ for I am both a 
Rotarian and a church member. To belong to either organ- 
ization places one beyond the pale of the intelligentsia but 
to belong to both is intellectual damnation, yet I have no 
intention of resigning.” In his article in this number, Dr. 
Phelps discusses the superficial observer who, with a loud 
«voice of authority, speaks and writes of events seen through 
an inverted telescope. 


Raymond M. Havens (“Business Codes”), is chair- 
man of the International Committee on Business Methods, and 
his wonderful administration as president of Rotary Interna- 
tional last year makes it unnecessary to introduce him to read- 
ers of THE Rotarian. 


Fred Kammiller (“Love Thy Neighbor As Thy- 
self’) is one of the proprietors of the Hilltop Farms near 
Dubuque, Iowa. He is a real “dirt” farmer and if one can 
have a hobby within one’s pursuit, then his particular hobby is 
the breeding and raising of Guernsey cattle. He is a mem- 
ber of the Agricultural Committee of the Rotary Club of Du- 
buque, and his article sets forth the experiences of that com- 
mittee. Edward Healey, president of the Rotary Club of 
Dubuque, writes: “I want to say that the work done by Fred 
Kammilier and his committee last year did more than any 
other agency in promoting a better feeling between the city 
man and his farmer customer, and we feel that it was one of 
the real accomplishments of last year and we are going to con- 
tinue it again this year.” 

Harry R. Fitzgerald (“Is Industrial Democracy 
the Answer?") is president of the Riverside and Dan River 
Cotton Mills, Danville, Virginia, employing more than 5,000 
workers. He is also, incidentally, president of the Rotary 


Club of Danville, Virginia. 


Arthur Melville is the nom de plume of a writer 
who has contributed a number of special articles to THE Ro- 
TARIAN. He has travelled widely and observed life and events 
closely. He is a Canadian and served with the Canadian 
forces during the late war. This month he contributes “When 
Clubs Were Trumps,” an article dealing with the coffee- 
houses and clubs of London during a period famous for the 
literary men that it produced. 

Carson Hathaway (“San Francisco's Experience 
in Financing Her Charities”) is a writer specializing in the 
investigation of civic and community projects of outstanding 
interest and success. 

Charles O. Smith is the editor of the Calgary Herald 
and he contributes this month “The Empire Dinner,” a very 
interesting account of an interesting event that took place at 
the Rotary Convention at Saint Louis. He is secretary of 


the Rotary Club of Calgary, Alberta. 
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otary As It Seems—As It Is— 
As It May Be 


T ALL depends on whether you are 

in the inside or on the outside. 

An observer, no matter how shrewd, 

cannot properly appraise the value 
of any organization; and if he be nat- 
urally unsympathetic, fond of satire, and 
looking for material suited for his tal- 
ents, he may be able to construct an in- 
teresting story, and yet one that is as 
remote from truth as a dream. To re- 
port even accurately certain aspects of 
life is not to report life. Suppose a for- 
eigner should happen to attend a state 
legislature in America on the last day of 
the session, which is usually given over 
to burlesque. He would see all kinds of 
buffoonery, men making ridiculous 
speeches, singing popular ditties, and 
hurling the printed calendar at one an- 
other. Now if he reported in a foreign 
journal exactly what he saw, he would 
be telling the literal truth, and a mon- 
strous lie. For his readers would believe 
that what he saw was an average day of 
a lawmaking session. 

Even if he attended what is an aver- 
age day, he would still know really little 
of legislative procedure. He would be 
ignorant of the work of committees, of 
the study given to public questions by 
public men, and of all the hard work done 
by members which does not appear on 
the surface. 

The testimony of the mere observer on 
almost anything has small value. He 
does not really know what he is talking 
about. Take the conventional figure of 
the Christian minister as he usually ap- 
pears on the stage. He is represented as 
a slimy, mealy-mouthed, affected hypo- 
crite, lacking both manliness and knowl- 


By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


edge of the world. The average minister 
as his congregation know him is unrecog- 
nizable in such a portrait. Even those 
who are not openly hostile to religion 
often imagine that a minister is a man 
who preaches and does nothing else. 
Now as a matter of fact, Sunday is the 
minister’s easiest and pleasantest day. 
During the week his time is taken up by 
every conceivable visitor, representing all 
shades of life, and bringing to the min- 
ister the most difficult and complex 
problems. Not only does the minister 
realize as no one else does the tragi- 
comedy that we call life, because he 
often has to hurry away from a funeral 
to officiate at a wedding, but if there is 
any man in the community who has the 
opportunity to study human nature in its 
most beautiful and most vicious manifes- 
tations, it is he. And in addition to the 
time that he must spend on_ sinners, 
saints, and cranks, he is supposed to keep 
abreast of every current of modern 
thought, and be a profoundly learned 
man. How does the stage caricature 
present such realities to the theatre-goer ? 


AKE the Catholic church. Repeatedly 

I have heard the statement confidently 
affirmed—‘every Catholic priest is either 
a knave or a fool.” This assertion comes 
from the lips of those who have never in 
their existence known individually any 
Catholic priest, or ever read a word that 
a priest has printed. Even the slightest 
acquaintance with the Catholic clergy 
would make such a slander impossible ; 
but the dogmatist remains on the outside. 

Every institution and every man has 
faults; but it is unreasonable to make 


sweeping accusations without knowledge. 


Nearly all those who regard Billy Sun 
day as a mountebank or a fanatic have 
never heard him, have never investigated 
in any community the results of his work. 
Even a slight familiarity with the man 
and his influence would decidedly temper 
the confidently spoken accusations against 
him. Provost Smith, first-class scientific 
man and an administrative officer of 
great experience, personally invited 
Billy Sunday to speak to the students of 
the University of Pennsylvania because 
he felt sure that the results would be 
beneficial. They were. 

To the mere looker-on, all earnest ef 
fort appears rather ridiculous, whether 
the effort be expended in work or in 
play. An earnest evangelist looks ab 
surd to a man uninterested in religion; 
so does a golf-player or a chess-player 
to one who does not care to play; so does 
a commercial traveller selling goods, to a 
third party; and young people in love 
have always seemed ridiculous to those 
who have forgotten their youth or who 
never had any luck. 

Rotary has become so prosperous, so 
popular, and so powerful, that it was 
bound to receive hostility, satire, and 


abuse. The wonder is that there has 
not been more of it. \ stranger who 
hould attend an ordinary weekly lun- 


cheon and leave before the address, 
might on certain occasions imagine that 
Rotarians were a collection of buffoons. 
In the first place, a | 

tivity; every meal, whet 
ily, or in public, ought to 
Rotarians come in from a morning’s 
work—all Rotarians are worker and 
their jollity, (Continued on page 43.) 


uncheon is a fes- 
ier in the fam- 


be a festivity. 














“A written code 
of standards of 
correct practice 
helps men to think 


clearly and cor- 
rectly, and to act 
honorably.... Ro- 
tary has given to 
each one a world 
mission to per- 
ISD i xcwe 


HY is Rotary International 
striving to promote the 
writing of codes of correct 
practice, or the revising of 
old codes? Is business today any differ- 


ent from business of the past? Are the 
elemental principles, “Be Honest” and 
“Do unto others as you would have 


others do unto 
present-day needs! 

The answer is almost 
The relation of seller and buyer, which 
in the past comprehended practically all 
of the business methods, is but one of 
the many relations existing in business 
today. The relation between employer 
and employee; the relation between the 
business and those from whom purchases 
are made; the relation between certain 
businesses and interlocking professions, 
as for instance the druggist with the 
doctor; the relation between fellow- 
craftsmen; the relation of the business 
to the public generally, and to the Gov- 
ernment; and the relation between the 
business and the purchasing public—all 
these are extremely common to business 


you,” insufficient for 
> 


self-evident. 


today. 

Each added relation multiplies the dif- 
ficulties of correct business methods, and 
it often requires hard thinking to decide 
whether a business action is right or 
wrong. The subject is also complicated 
by trade customs, many of which have 
been practiced for so long a time that 
few ever inquire as to their ethical cor- 
rectness. 

A written code of standards of correct 
practice helps men to think clearly and 
correctly, and to act honorably. A craft 
code serves as a gauge for the public, to 
determine the craft attitude toward cor- 
rect business practice. It likewise helps 


to raise the standing of the craft in the 
business world, and does much to gain 
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Business Codes 


By RAYMOND M. HAVENS 


Chairman of the International Committee 
on Business Methods 


the confidence, good will, and favorable 
consideration of the public. 

The first object of Rotary is: “To en- 
courage and foster high ethical stand- 
ards in business and professions,” and 
in our Rotary Code of Ethics is stilt 
clearly the duty of a Rotarian in these 
words: “To use his best endeavors to 
elevate the standards of the vocation in 
which he is engaged.” 

The International Business Methods 
Committee, therefore, proposes a Ro- 
tary-wide intensive drive (for standard- 
ized correct business methods), in which 
Rotarians can, and should, participate. 
This drive aims first for the writing or 
improving of codes of standards of cor- 
rect practice by all businesses and pro- 
fessions corresponding with the various 
classifications in Rotary; the work to be 
inspired by Rotarians, the actual writing 
or improving to be done by committees 
appointed by the officers of the various 
local, state, provincial or national busi- 
ness and professional associations from 
those numbered among their own mem- 
bership. 


ANY business and professional asso- 

ciations have codes of standards of 
practice, but a careful analysis of a large 
number of these codes has shown: First, 
many defects of construction; second, 
omission of vital and essential elements; 
and third, incorrect and _ unscientific 
methods of statement. 


While it is apparent that the setting up 
of standards of practice is the special 
province of national, provincial, or state 
organizations of the various businesses 
or professions, experience has shown 
that these bodies are slow to act on-such 
matters. This fact in a large measure 
explains Rotary’s motive in inaugurat- 
ing and fostering the campaign for 
codes. It seeks to stimulate Rotarians to 
activity in their craft associations (both 
professional and commercial). It seeks 
to arouse interest in a matter which, 
though regarded as a vital necessity by 
many, has had few sufficiently inspired 
to “carry on” to the actual work of the 
writing of a new code or the improving 
of an old one. 

As Rotary is a cross-section of the 
business and professional world, Rotary 
is most favorably situated to render this 
great service of inspiration. Where craft 
associations are thus inactive, Rotary 
must provide the “go-getters.” 

Realizing that code-writing was new, 
a model outline code has been prepared 
by the Business Methods Committee of 
Rotary International. According to this 
outline, the adequate code is made up 
of: (1) a Preamble, stating the exact 
title of the craft for whose guidance the 
code is written, with the qualifications 
for membership, the rules of conduct 
governing all of the business relations or 
points of contact of the craft, and (2) a 
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Keeping the contacts of business properly 
adjusted—and clean! 


Illustrations by Albert H. Winkler 


concluding section requiring observance 
of the code by those who desire to con- 
tinue membership in the association. 


HE writing of an adequate code is not 

complex, if we but remember that in 
business we really have just four points 
of contact which need to be kept in good 
working order and for which we need to 
set down exact rules for ethical guidance. 

As charity is said to begin at home, 
so, first of all, every business has an 
inside or domestic problem—the contact 
of the management with its employees. 
the other three contacts are outside con- 
tacts—the contact with one’s competi- 
tors, or at least with those engaged in 
the same line of business; the contact 
with those from whom purchases are 
made; and the contact with those to 
whom sales are made. 

Codes of correct practices are merely 
rules of procedure by which these vital 
points of contact shall be kept clean and 
properly adjusted so that the current of 
service may ebb and flow freely in the 
performance of its daily tasks. 

The campaign for codes of Standards 
of Correct Practice is placed squarely 
on the shoulders of every individual Ro- 
tarian. The club is urged to follow up 
all efforts made by the membership, and 
make final report of the results obtained 
in the making of new codes or the re- 
modeling of old ones. 





- 


During the past year most Rotary clubs 
held Business Methods meetings. Some 
have found these meetings so profitable 
that they are now devoting at least one 
luncheon meeting each month to discus- 
sion of Business Methods. 

One of these meetings, at the sugges- 
tion of the International Business Meth- 
ods Committee, covered the ethical stand- 
ards having to do with the relations be- 
tween employer and employee. This par- 
ticular discussion was taken up with un- 
usual interest throughout Rotary. No 
stretch of the imagination is required to 
conceive of the definite good which 
must come out of such a simultaneous 
discussion by some ninety thousand Ro- 
tarians in different sections of the world. 

Your International committee, through 
the secretary's office, has given code- 
writing assistance to the members or 
officers of nearly seventy associations. 
Eleven different associations have 
adopted codes of standards of correct 
practice as a result of Rotarian effort 
during the past year. Three more asso- 
ciations have splendid codes developed 
and ready for adoption. 

The Business Methods Committee for 
the Association of Great Britain and Ire- 
land reports that, as a result of Rotarian 
effort, a proposed code for wholesale 
grocers has been developed. This is par- 
ticularly encouraging when we consider 





“In promoting 
codes of business 
ethics round the 
world, Rotary is 
striving to do 
away with the false 
notion that honor 
can be passive; 
that right can exist 
without action.” 





that active code-writing has not been a 
part of the Business Methods Program 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 

We have made most wonderful prog- 
ress in realizing on Rotary’s hope, not 
only to see practical application of its 
code of ethics, but to see these standards 
of business morality and service carried 
into all lines of business and professions 
represented in Rotary. But of even more 
importance is the fact, that we are dem 
onstrating to ourselves and to non-Ro 
tarians what an extremely practical or 
ganization Rotary is. Many Rotarians 
for the first time, have seen and under 
stood, through this work, the real pur 
pose of Rotary and the definite responsi- 
bility of ail Rotarians. Last year we 
made much progress. This year we will 
make more. 


| HAVE tested the idea in my own busi- 

ness and I have found that it yields 
satisfactory profits, both in happiness and 
in material gain. I have checked up my 
experience with others. I believe that 
the points I have offered are faithful and 
true, and I am positively convinced that 
our Business Methods program is not 
only the big thing for Rotary all around 
the world, but the biggest thing in the 
world for me in my own business 

This isn’t a work for theorists or 
philosophers. These codes must be the 
product of men versed in the industry or 
business to which the code applies. You 
and I can’t hire men to do it—we’ve got 
to do it ourselves. 

First, of course, we must have thor- 
ough faith in the idea itself. We must 
appreciate its ultimate purpose, and be 
anxious to make our code simple, practi 
cal, and efficient. Therefore, we should 


(Continued on page 34.) 
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“Love Thy Neighbor as Thyself” 


It takes but very little seed to grow a bumper 
crop of real friendship in a community 


HEN President Bud Ross 
of the Dubuque Rotary 
Club went into office last 
year one of the first things 
he did was to appoint a new standing 
committee, a committee on agriculture. 
This aroused a good dea] of comment and 
much argument as to what the duties of 
“agricultural committee” would 
really consist of. The majority of the 
members insisted that our duties should 


a Rotary 


be the planting of free seed our members 
from their congressmen and 
a lot of vegetables for the Ro- 
tary luncheons. However, this didn't 
appeal to our committee, so we went to 
Bud to find out what he expected of us. 


received 


raising 


When we put it up to Bud he said, 
“Well, fellows, you all know that there 
is a feeling existing between the city 
and the county that hadn’t ought to 
exist and it is up to you fellows to do 
something to do away with it.” When 
Bud saw our amazed looks, he relented a 
little and added, “or at least do something 
to help do away with it.”” Then he seemed 
to think he had done a day’s work because 
he turned around and walked away. Our 
committee went over in the corner and 
We wanted to think and we 
long before we 


sat down, 
hadn't thought 
came to the conclusion that Bud had 
wished a regular he-man’s-size job on us. 


very 


Now, there was such a feeling as Bud 
mentioned in our community, the same as 
there is in almost every other community 
in the country. Only, in our case the 
thing had been aggravated by an elec- 
tion of the fall before. It was a hard- 
roads election and the city and county 
had been solidly arrayed against each 
There was a 
Things 


other. Bud was right. 
strong feeling, to put it mildly. 
were about as comfortable as a_ sore 
thumb and twenty cows to milk. 


Our committee tackled this problem in 
a conscientious and painstaking manner. 
We tried to look at it from every side 
and from the other fellow’s viewpoint, 
and I want to say that when you go into 
this vou are going to find a good many 
sides besides your own view of it. But 
we went around every side, we climbed 
over the top and we crawled under the 
bottom. We tapped on it with our fin 
gers, we rapped on it with our knuckles 
and we even kicked it in a couple of 
places where we thought a kick might do 
some good and we had our ear up against 
it and “listened in,” like you do to a 
horse that’s got the colic, to try and find 
inside. And every- 


what is going on 





By FRED KAMMILLER 
Illustrations by Fay Turpin 


where we rapped and everywhere we 
tapped and everywhere we listened we 
found trouble, and we couldn’t find any 
one place where we could say, “Here it 
is; now let’s get rid of this and we have 
done the job.” 

You know sometimes in the cow busi- 
ness we have a cow, and she'll be milk- 
ing good and eating good, she'll chew 
her cud and her ears will stand up nice 
and straight, her nose will be cool and 
moist and her eyes bright. And then, 
some morning you'll ooze under her, and, 
by gracious, she won't have enough milk 
to feed the cat! You look in the manger 
and she isn’t eating, and she won't drink 
and she isn’t chewing her cud and her 
ears droop and her nose is hot and dry 
and she has a far-away look in her eye, 
and you rush for the telephone and put 
in a hurry-up call for the doctor. He 
comes out and goes over that cow from 
horns to tail, and then he does one of 
two things. He either gives her a tonic 
or a physic. . 

If he gives her a tonic and she doesn’t 
get well, the next time he gives her a 
physic, and he'll keep alternating that 
way, tonic and physic, tonic and physic, 


Ne 
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“Hello, Bill! Let’s let bygones be bygones. 
Let’s be friends!” 


till either she gets better or dies, ||] 
the time the doctor is looking her over. 
you stand around with tears in your 
eyes, and when he is done you say, “Say. 
Doc, what the dickens is the matter with 
her, anyway?” and “Doc” says, “Well, | 
can’t find anything particularly wrong 
with her anywhere; she’s just out of 
condition, that’s all.” 


And that was what we had found out 
about this “feeling.” The darn thing 
was all out of condition, and to save our 
souls we didn’t know whether the blamed 
thing needed a physic or a tonic. (Of 
course, we got a lot of advice, and we 
had a lot of plans of our own, but some- 
how when we came to work things out 
we would get about so far and see it 
wasn't going to go. 


E began to get a little discouraged at 

the progress we were making when 
one of our committee made a discovery. 
He said, “Say, fellows, we've got the 
cure for this thing right here in Rotary, 
if we can use it. What this thing needs 
is a liberal application of the ‘Golden 
Rule, and follow it up with regular 
doses of real friendship.” 

So we began to work along this line, 
but we hadn’t got very far before we ran 
up against a regular six-wire, hog-tight 
fence,, and here is what we were up 
against: We found that you can’t giv: 
away friendship. You've got to sell 
it—that is, sell the idea, just the same 
as any other proposition. 

If you don’t believe this, I tell you 
what you do. Tomorrow you go over to 
Bill Jones’ place, out in the country. 
You'll probably find him hauling manure 
on his corn land. He’ll be busier than a 
clucky hen. You walk up to Bill and 
hold out your right hand and say, “Hello, 
Bill! Let’s let bygones be bygones. Let’s 
be friends!” Now Biil may know you; 
that is, he may not know anything bad 
about you; and he'll climb down off the 
spreader and take your right hand. But 
all the time Bill will be thinking to 
himself: “Now either that bird wants 
something; or else he’s gone cuckoo at 
last.” And all the time Bill has hold of 
your right hand he'll have his eye on 
your left hand to be sure you haven't 
got brass knuckles on it or a brick in it. 


And you can’t blame Bill for being a 
little suspicious. You see Bill and I 
came from a long line of ancestors who 
were not only the world’s greatest buyers 
of staples, but they were also the «world’s 
greatest buyers of gold bricks and light- 
ning rods, and Bill and I cut our teeth 
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“Say, do you know what’s 
the matter with you?” she 
said. “The trouble with you 
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stock. No, sir! 
can't give away 
dship. It just 
: be done. You've 
to sell the idea 
and before you 
sell it to Bill 
es you've got to 
thoroughly sold 
the idea yourself. 
\fter we had this 
mly impressed on 
minds we came 
the decision that 
-hat we had to do 
was to sell the idea 
to our own fellows 
ind then we'd be 
eady to sell it to the 
other fellows. So we put it up to them. 
\Ve told them what we wanted to do, 
what could be done, and what we ex- 
pected to do, and they fell for the idea 
and were ready and willing to give it a 


u 


trial. 

The first thing we told them was that 
what they needed, and must take, was a 
good big dose of mental cathartic. We 
left the size of the dose to each man, 
but advised that if they thought they 
needed a teaspoonful to take a teacupful. 
If they thought they needed a teacupful, 
take a quart, and if they thought they 
didn’t need any, take a dose just between 
the two. The name of the cathartic we 
advised was “mental disarmament.” 

The formula for this was given to us 
by Scotty Drysdale, a Rotarian. Now 
Scotty is a scholar and an orator, so I 
am not going to try to follow him, but 
I think I can make you see what he 
meant. This was his story: 

One day a couple of years ago (it was 
on a Monday) we were just sitting down 
to dinner (you fellows call it lunch) 
when the phone rang. I answered it, and 
it was Sam Rath. He asked me to go to 
the Rotary luncheon the next day. Sam 
is a good friend of mine. He runs a big 
meat market. My credit is good there, 
so I told Sam, “Sure, I'll be glad to go,” 
and then, when I was hanging up the 
receiver, I began to wonder. “Now why 
did I, a farmer, want to go to a Rotary 
luncheon? What did I have in common 
with those birds? So I began to make 
excuses so as to have an alibi handy for 
Sam when I didn’t show up. “I was 
working in the silage corn and [ wouldn't 
finish before noon; that would be too late 
to go. Had hay down, too. that had to 
come in next day, and, anyway, I didn’t 
have a clean shirt.” 


ND then the family started in. The 
boy said, “Say, Dad, I'll get old Prince 
and Cap out of the pasture and hook up 
to the other cultivator. We can finish 
by 9 o'clock. That'll give you time to 


is you're getting old!” 


And the hired man said, “My 
arm ain't broke; I can turn and rake the 


wash up.” 


hay. It'll be ready by 3 o'clock. You'll 
be home then, and we'll have time to 
get it in,” and my wife said, “What's the 
matter with the shirt with the green 
stripe, the one you got for Christmas? 
You've never even had that one on yet.” 

It began to look a little bad for me, 
so I said, “Well, I'll see,” and we fin- 
ished dinner, and the hired man went 
out to hook up his team, and the boy 
went to get old Prince and Cap out of 
the pasture. I got up and started out 
when my wife called to me. I stopped, 
then she came in and said, “Say, do you 
know what's the matter with you?” And 
before I could tell her what was the 
matter with me, if anything, she started 
in and said: “The trouble with you 1s 
you're getting old and you're getting lik 
all the old cattle men. You're beginning 
to think that nobody is fit to associate 
with except cow people. You're getting 
so you don’t think anything but cow. 
You can’t talk anything but cow, and 
by and by you will do like all the old 
timers—you'll let your whiskers grow, 
and then you'll look like a cow.” 

Now, I'll have to admit there was 
some truth to this, all except about the 
whiskers, so I'll leave it to any man— 
any married man—what could I do? I 
went to that Rotary luncheon, and | 
wore the shirt with the green stripes, 
the one I got for Christmas. 

When I got to the luncheon I was 
surprised—amazed. I had never seen 
anything like that; I 


didn’t know there was 
anything like that in the Z 
world. In about ten min- (/ 


utes I had the Rotary idea 
of friendship sold to me 
for life. When I got home 
I spent a whole hour tell- 
ing about it and selling 
the idea to my whole fam- 
ily. We got the hay in all 
right, but we were late with 









Il 


chores that night. 
A short time after 
this | received a 
notice that I had 
been elected a mem- 
ber of the Rotary 
Club and the next 
Tuesday, and every 
Tuesday after that, 
you can't see me go- 
ing down the road 
for dust. 

Now, when I got 
to going to Rotary 
regularly I began to 
look around, and | 
fellows 





Saw some 


there that—well, | 
guess they were all 
right. That is, I 
didn’t know any- 


thing bad about 
them, but—oh, well, yeu know I wasn't 
just crazy about them. So I watched 
these fellows; I sat with them, ate with 
them, smoked, sang, and worked with 
them, and it began to dawn on me 
that there was something wrong, but 
it wasn’t wrong’ with the other 
felows—-it was something wrong 
with me. I began to realize that if I 
wanted to be as good a Rotarian, if | 
wanted to be as good a citizen (and the 
two are really the same thing, and I had 
always prided myself on being a good 
citizen), why, I’d have to pull up in the 
collar; I’d have to increase my batting 
Well, as | 
got myself right, I got everybody else 
right, and that is what Rotary did 
for me. 


average quite considerably. 


S' ‘OTTY DRYSDALE’S story ended 
about there. 

Now, I didn’t know what had happened 
to me at the time, but after I heard 
Scotty Drysdale I realized that I had sim 
ply taken several good big gulps of “men- 
tal disarmament,” and that was what we 
wanted the fellows in the club to do—to 
take a good dose and then they could see 
after all that the fellow going around in 
a pair of overalls and the fellow packing 
around a silk shirt and a $2 necktie are 
pretty much the same kind of birds. 

The thing worked. We began to bring 
in speakers, men from the country who 
could sell the farmer’s side of a question, 
men from the city who had been sold the 
farmer’s side and were ready and willing 
to help sell it to someone else, and we 

brought in the 
and herds, 
an but singly and in 
never more than eight. We 


tarmers, 


" not i 


fT ~ 
pall 5 


were careful in selecting 
our men. We brought in 


the fellows whose opinion 


had weight in their neigh 
borhood men vho were 
col unity leaders, the bell 
vether is it were Some 
were easy to vet. some we 
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coaxed, then some we urged 
and on some we even used a 
— little But we 
brought them in, and 
we got them in we rode hard 
on them and we saw they got 
out of Rotary all that was 
coming to them. We had no 
special programs for 
them, just the regu- 
lar Rotary meetings, a 
and not a man 
came who didn't 
go away a friend 
and sold on the Ro- 
tary idea of friend- 
ship. We didn’t only 
sell the idea to them, 
but we sold it to our 
own fellows, and 
they saw that, after 
all, all farmers don’t eat with their knives, 
all farmers don’t wear cowhide boots all 
the time, and some of them didn’t have 
so many whiskers that they had to eat 
We got ac- 


pressure. 
when 


their soup through a hose. 
quainted, that’s what we did. 
And do you know what else happened ? 
Farmer Bill Jones one of 
many) went home and sold the idea to 
his family. That is an important thing. 
In the country you still have to sell an 
idea to the whole family and the hired 
man. A farm home is really your ideal 
community. That night after chores Bill 
rang up his neighbor and just inci- 
dentally told him about going to that 
Rotary meeting; how he sang, and that 
it really was a pretty good gang down 
there. While Bill was telling him (you 
know it was a party line, and in the 
country it really isn’t a sin to “listen 
in”) he was selling the idea to perhaps 
families. 


(who was 


six or maybe a dozen more 
They talked it over, giving Bill’s opinion 
due weight, and the next day it came 
over the fields and through the barns and 
to the houses and everybody knew that 
Bill had gone to a meeting and he said 
it was all right. 

You know it takes but little of some 
seed to seed an acre, and it takes less of 
the seed of friendship to seed a com- 
munity than of any seed I know. 

Perhaps you wonder how I know what 
Bill did. I'll tell you: Bill is an average 
farmer; so am I, and I did the very 
thing myself. 

The thing was working out. It was 
too good to keep, so we sent fellows to 
the Kiwanis and the Lions 
clubs and we sold the idea 
to them, and they tried it, 
and it worked and we 
formed a joint committee of 
the three clubs and planned 
and carried out a series of 
through the 
county. We sent out per- 
sonal invitations to the 
farmers, and when we had 
the special meetings we 
made every club member 


meetings 
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“I felt so bad that I 
had to hold up my 
head in my hand.” 


take at least one farmer guest in to din- 
ner and stay with him through the pro- 
gram that followed. We didn’t have all 
the farmers on one side and city fellows 
on the other, glaring at each other. We 
mixed them up and kept them mixed, and 
by the time the program was half over 
they were calling each other by their 
first names. 

We started off with a good chicken 
dinner (a country dinner) and followed 
with a good program of talks, short ones, 
by farmers, club members, and_ the 
county agent. We had lots of community 
singing, so that every one would feel he 
was taking part in it. We had songs 
and music, boxing matches, wrestling 
matches, stunts and one-act plays. We 
got acquainted and we made some mighty 
good friends. I don’t mean to say that 
we did away with that feeling which 
Bud spoke about, but we did do: some- 
thing to help to do away with it, and we 
feel we have laid a good foundation to 
work on this coming year. 


OW about this condition of feeling, as 
Bud puts it: Do you know I can’t help 
thinking that we have looked at it too 
seriously. I don’t mean to say we have 
“made a mountain out of a mole hill,” 
because it is serious, but we haven't 
looked at it right. We have taken a sort 
of a morbid satisfaction out of it all, a 
good deal the same kind of a satisfaction 
that some folks find in looking at the 
corpse of a perfect stranger. We haven't 
looked this thing squarely in the face. 
Sometimes it takes nerve to look a thing 
squarely in the face. Did 

ah you ever go down a dark 
lane at night, and all at 
once it seemed to you there 
was some one back of you. 
You knew there wasn’t, but 
you had a feeling that some 
one was going to soak you 
with a piece of lead pipe or 
something like that. And 
you knew no one was there, 
and yet didn’t it take all the 
nerve in the world to turn 
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around and look? \May- 
be if we turned and 
looked we'd find, aiter 
all, that there isn't as 
much back of it al] as 
we imagined there was. 

Imagination jis 4 
great thing, but we fel- 
lows in the country and 
you fellows in the city 
have let our imagina- 
tions get away from us 
a little on this thing, 
and a good many things 
that one of us has done 
has been taken up by 
one of you, and by the 
time it got around, 
plus a little im- 
agination, it grew 
into a serious 
Imagination is like a team of 


thing. 
young horses; keep a tight line over 
them, and you'll get somewhere fast, but 
let them get away, and how they can 


gum up things! I almost died from 


imagination once. 

I am very fond of fried liver, and 
one time I he!ped a neighbor butcher a 
calf. No one at his house liked liver, so 
he gave the liver to me. Nobody at our 
house except myself cares much for liver, 
either. It was a fine liver, so I began 
to put that liver where I thought it would 
do the most good, and right there I found 
out something. Liver is a fine bait for 
catfish, but as a steady diet for a white 
man it’s really not the thing. I got a 
pain under the waistband of my pants 
and another one under the cigar pocket 
on the left-hand side of my vest, and | 
had a dull headache and a bad taste in 
my mouth. This went on for a few days, 
and finally my wife said: “You're going 
to town today; you stop in and see the 
doctor.” So I did. 

The doctor was the old-fashioned kind. 
He was our family doctor. He had his 
office in the basement of his house. It 
really wasn’t a basement. You see, when 
they were building the house they must 
have had a couple of windows left over, 
so the architect put them in the cellar 
and called it a basement. It was a 
gloomy place even on a bright day, and 
even when I was feeling well I never 
stepped over the threshold of that office 
but I could imagine [ felt the undertaker 
patting me on the breast with his shovel. 
Well, I went in that day, and the usual 
crowd was there—the girl with sore 
eyes, and a fellow with his arm in 
splints, and another one holding a couple 
of crutches, and several men and women 
who didn’t look like they had anything 
the matter with them, and some fat 
ladies and some thin ones. The whole 
place smelled of carbolic acid. 

I sat down beside a couple of fat 
ladies. Now, I didn’t listen, but I couldn’t 
help hearing what they said. They were 
talking about their symptoms, and they 


(Continued on page 49.) 
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Is Industrial Democracy the Answer? 


This article discusses a policy that is promoting justice, co-operation and 
economy between employer and employee in an industry employing more 


than five thousand workers 


By HARRY R. FITZGERALD 


President of the Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills 


HE Business Methods Commit- 

tee of Rotary International has 

been making a special study of 

the employer-employee relation- 
ships, not alone because Rotary stands for 
the sort of spirit that should be wonder- 
fully helpful in reaching a solution of 
any problem of clashing interests, but 
also because Rotary long ago adopted as 
its slogan “Service above self” and pro- 
claiming a code which means “A square 
deal for all.” Apparently no system has 
as yet been devised—none that the busi- 
ness world is willing to accept as a solu- 
tion of this great problem which still 
stands as the root obstruction to indus- 
trial progress throughout the world. And 
the problems are not confined to industry 
—our entire political system is afflicted 
with the same trouble as well as our in- 
ternational relationships. 

Therefore, the more than 1,500 Rotary 
clubs embracing more than 90,000 mem- 
bers—all leaders in their respective 
realms of activity—have been asked to 
study this problem and to open their 
hearts to an earnest and careful analy- 
sis of this subject in order that there may 
come forth from the ranks of Rotary 
some expression that will enable us to 
lift higher the standards of our businesses 
and our professions, and more clearly 
and accurately describe to the world what 
we have not as yet been able to frame 
in words—namely, exactly what Rotary 
stands for in employer-employee rela- 
tionships. 

I have been asked to describe some of 
the experiences of The Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills in our industrial- 
democracy plan. In attempting to write 
about our plan, I approach the subject 
with more than usual hesitancy because 
unless one has been brought into inti- 
mate touch with the practical details of 
our employee-representation plan the 
name itself almost unavoidably gives an 
impression that some sort of sentimental 
or socialistic system is involved. 

We have been working in our organ- 
ization for many years to educate and 
develop among our people a truly demo- 
cratic spirit, the value of which seems 
to be but little understood by the rank and 
file of the business world. At present 
there are more than seven hundred indus- 
tries in the United States operating under 
some form or other of “industrial democ- 
racy.” Practically applied, it simply 
means “the golden rule in industry” or a 


square deal in the relationships between 
employer and employee. 

Let us look back for a number of years 
to the early development of industry in 
America. Suppose the leaders of or- 
ganized labor, when they took their first 
steps to draw into unity of action those 
who toil for a living, or who work for 
wages, had at the same time held before 
their organizations the ideal of service. 
Suppose that in addition to seeking 
higher wages and shorter hours, there 
had been a sincere desire to render bet- 
ter and more efficient and more deserving 
service. Had they done this they would 
have established a fundamental basis that 
would not only have brought them 
greater returns and satisfaction, but 
would have proved a blessing to all man- 
kind. If this spirit had entered into the 
early councils of organized workmen, it 
would not only have won the sympathy 
of the world but would have aided greatly 
their effort to obtain a higher standard 
of living. In the absence of such a 
spirit of give and take, labor has used 





Harry R. Fitzgerald is president of an 
industry employing more than five thou- 
sand people, all working under a success- 
ful policy of employee representation. 


its organized power to exact higher 
wages and at the same time give as little 
as possible in return, which has not only 
served to retard the accomplishment of 
the very thing that labor started out to 
achieve, but has created the most diffi- 
cult problem that any agency, organized 
for the uplift of mankind, has had to 
contend with—the problem of how to re- 
open the closed avenues within the indi- 
vidual for progress and expansion. If 
you kill initiative, if you remove from 
the individual the earnest desire to give 
good service, to spend himself in offering 
the best that he has in him for the well- 
being of his fellow-men, all the money in 
the universe could not make of that per- 
son a Satisfied, happy, progressive man. 


HEN we consider the evils that this 

selfish system has developed, the un- 
wise and radical leaderships that it has 
created, the cheap and sordid brand of 
politics in which it indulges, in teaching 
its followers to exact as much as they can 
for what they do, and give less and less 
in return, we can appreciate the vicious 
ness of such a policy. And the tragedy of 
such a program lies not in its material 
results—the tragedy lies in the fact that 
countless thousands of people have been 
taught what is wrong and their minds 
and hearts have been filled with the sort 
of stuff that does not develop manhood 
or womanhood, or success or worthwhile 
achievements, but the very opposite of 
those things. 

Years ago we realized that such influ- 
ences were having a very detrimental 
effect upon the ranks of industry—both 
the employer and employee realized this 
—and that if unchecked the result would 
mean a serious loss to both. We be- 
lieved that both sides were wrong under 
this system in their attitude toward each 
other. Industry was beginning to suffer 
the greatest of all leaks or forms of 
waste—namely, the lack of human initi- 
ative, the loyalty of workers, and the as- 
pirations of the individual to discover 
and apply the forces necessary for suc- 
cess Or progress in any enterprise. And 
the trend was such that, instead of offer- 
ing any solution or proposing any plan 
upon which both sides could hope to 
permanently agree, there apparently 
was and still is an absence of desire on 
the part of the dominant leadership of both 
sides to reach a fair and amicable and 
mutually satisfactory basis for an agree- 
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ment. This ten- ere 
dency is more far | 
reaching through- 
out the world to- 
day than we per- 
haps realize unless 
we have taken the 
time to dig down 
into the problem 
and find out for 
ourselves. 

In order to over- 

come this difficulty 
there must be a 
very radical 
change, not only 
in the policy of 
conducting busi- 
ness but in the un- 
derlying spirit of 
those who manage 
it as well as in the spirit of Wz 
the workers in the ranks. 
As suggested by the Com- 
mittee on Business Meth- 
ods, two things must be 
done; first, there must pre- 
vail a frank and friendly 
understanding between em- 
ployer and employee; and 
second, some method must 
be found of conveying to 
the employee an edequate 
knowledge of the work to 
be done, and an honest co- 
operative effort between em- 
ployer and employee to ac- 
complish that work in a minimum of time 
and at a minimum cost. 


La 


4 


employees. 


Even if space permitted, it would be 
beside the point to attempt to discuss 
here the many details of our plan of 
“industrial democracy.” A general out- 
line of our plan and some of its practical 
phases will give a better general under- 
standing of the results we are accom- 
plishing. 

And the particular form that one em- 
ploys does not of itself make much differ- 
ence. One method may suit one industry 
better than another and a survey will 
show that there are many different plans 
in practice in various lines of industry, 
each plan depending largely upon local 
conditions. The important thing is the 
underlying spirit and willingness on the 
part of both employer and employee to 
deal fairly with each other and to ap- 
proach their problems in a mutually help- 
ful, constructive spirit. 


FOR instance, before introducing our 

system we spent several months in 
teaching the principles first to the super- 
intendents and overseers, then to the sec- 
ond hands, loom fixers, section men, and 
all who occupied positions of authority 
throughout the organization, in order that 
we might ourselves fully understand the 
principles and get the right spirit in our 
own hearts before attempting to pass it 
on to the operatives. 

Our plan of industrial democracy is 
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The Industrial Y. M. C. A. has a membership of more than 1,400 
Above—An intermediate class of school and mill boys; 
there are afternoon and evening classes under the supervision of a 


director constantly in attendance. 


constructed on four principles that we 
call “corner-stones” and a fifth that we 
call the “capstone.” The foundation, or 
corner-stones, are Justice, Cooperation, 
Economy, and Energy; the capstone is 
Service. 

Under the old system there was often 
a lack of observance of the elementary 
principles of justice and regardless of 
how anxious an employer or superinten- 
dent might be to accord full justice to his 
operatives, there were many instances, 
which perhaps would never come to his 
notice, of petty frictions and irritations 
growing out of arbitrary rulings and the 
attitude of foremen to their help. There- 
fore, we pledged ourselves to a principle 
of absolute justice in dealing with each 
other, as well as with those from whom 
we buy and those to whom we sell. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to explain 
that our second principle—namely Co- 
operation, is a fundamental necessity, for 
without it we could never attain maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

The third—Economy—practically ap- 
plied, means the saving of waste, the 
stoppage of leaks, and the proper care 
of machines and tools. 

Energy—the fourth corner-stone—is 
the power back of action, a necessary es- 
sential in order to produce results. In 
our system it does not mean “speed up” 
or “work harder,” but it does mean 
“wake up” and energize our minds as 
well as concéntrate our physical powers 
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upon the work be. 
fore us so as to 
make every mo. 
ment count. 

The logical con- 
sequence of these 
four principles js 
the capstone of our 
whole syste m— 
namely, Service. 
We are all in busi- 
ness to serve and. 
whether we have 
found it out or not, 
it is absolutely true 
that, “he profits 
most who serves 
best.” 

Let me empha- 
size here (I will 
come back to it 
again later) that we have 
seen time after time where 
the truth of that motto has 
been proven in the materia! 
and spiritual rewards that 
have come to employee and 
to employer alike. Never 
was truth so aptly spoken: 
never were results so posi 
tively evident. Rotary’s 
motto sounds well on pa 
per; it works wonderfull) 
in practice. 

The next step was th: 
working out of a plan 
whereby we could prac 
tically apply these principles; some plan 
by means of which discussions might be 
had between the employer and the em 
ployee, and among the employees them- 
selves, and opportunities could be created 
for self-expression, as well as for a 
friendly hearing on matters affecting 
their mutual interest. Such questions, 
for instance, as the welfare of our em 
ployees and their families, rates of pay 
hours of work, and employment and sani 
tary conditions—anything, in fact, that 
pertains to their mutual interest. 

So we devised a plan very much simi 
lar to that of the Federal Government of 
America. We have a House of Repre 
sentatives, a Senate, and a Cabinet. The 
popular body is of course the House of 
Representatives, there being one membe: 
for every forty operatives, or fraction 
thereof, from each department of the or 
ganization. Representatives are elected 
by secret ballot by the operatives in vir- 
tually the same manner both as to cau- 
cus, campaigning, and voting as is done 
in a national election. Any white per- 
son, male or female, twenty-one years of 
age or over who has been in the employ 
of the company for one year is eligible. 
The Senate is made up of foremen and 
managers, and is therefore not an elec- 
tive body. The Cabinet consists of the 
executive officers of the company. 


EGISLATION to become effective 

must be passed by a majority vote of 

the House and of the Senate and be ap- 
proved by the Cabinet. 


4 NOS, WBS Breen 
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-s not the House of Representa- 
ntroduce a great many radical or 
vant bills?” a southern manufac- 
asked me a short time ago. 

s,” I replied, “but not as bad as 
introduced in your State Legisla- 


is true, especially during the first 
or two of our experience, that many 
‘ional suggestions and some radicai 
were offered, but we soon discov- 
i that they did not get very far when 
were placed upon the table for con- 
ration by the committees, who take 
as much interest and pride in their 
k as any employer would take in his 
n business. In hearing a case the 
mmittee may go at it in crude or prim- 
ve fashion, but before they are done, 
facts are brought out and when their 
idgment is rendered you will find that 
ey have been just as anxious that the 
duct of their deliberation shall be of 
high standard, honest and square in all 
spects, as any set of law makers. 
It is an immense advantage to have 
me orderly system by means of which 
mployers may feel the pulse of their 
eople, know what they are thinking, 
and keep in touch with them. We not 
nly secure in this way that which we 
therwise could not know, but in addition 
to this, the exercise of self-expression 
opens up avenues of thought to workers 
that had previously been closed or never 
discovered. The result is that the ac- 
cumulated experience of years comes 
forth in an atmosphere that welcomes it 
and finds its expression in large num- 
bers of valuable suggestions. 
Let me point out a few of the products 
of our system. 


UITE a number of useful inventions 

have originated among our people. If 
an invention is worth anything and pat- 
entable, it is our custom to bear the en- 
tire expense of having it patented in the 
name of the inventor and turn it over to 
him. Several times we have had the 
pleasure of handing a check for as much 
as $1,000 to operatives who had origin- 
ated a valuable idea or a useful mech- 


anism. 
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Picnics and all-day outings for employees and members of their families are held frequently during the summer months. The pictures 
show (left) a May-Day drill participated in by young daughters of employees, and (right) a costume drill by women employees. 
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Then there is another and more prac- 
tical side to the proposition, and I am 
frank to say that in the absence of this 
practical feature and with human nature 
in its present stage of development, the 
system would not get very far. I refer 
to what we call our “economy dividend.” 

In an organization of more than 5,000 
people, the principle of cooperation has 
an immense scientific value. For in- 
stance, we stated to our people at the 
start that if we would, we could all pull 
together and develop the spirit of coop- 
eration and that instead of each one mak- 
ing a selfish grab to get out of the in- 
dustry all that he could and put in as 
little as possible, we would adopt the op- 
posite policy of working together and 
putting into the enterprise the best that 
we have in us. If we all worked toward 
that end, there would result a large col- 
lective benefit and its amount in dollars 
and cents in a year’s time would make a 
very considerable sum. Suppose for in- 
stance one man in an organization of 
5,000 can prevail upon the other 4,999 to 
unite with him in a true and whole- 
hearted spirit of cooperation. Have you 
ever stopped to figure out what the result 
to that man would be? He can absolutely 
multiply his own effort in this direction 
by 4,999, if they all cooperate in good 
faith and each one does his level best. 

While we impressed upon our people 
that it would take time for every mem- 
ber of the organization to be thoroughly 
educated to its scientific value, neverthe- 
less we felt that if a large percentage 
would wake up to the opportunity, we 
could save as much as half a million dol- 
lars the first year. And of course, it 
would not be fair for the company to 
expect to create this spirit of coopera- 
tion and then pocket all of the saving that 
would result from it, so we proposed to 
work together on a fifty-fifty basis. We 
would keep an accurate account of all 
savings in the labor cost derived from 
this system and split it equally between 
the operatives and the company and from 
these savings we would declare every 
four weeks a dividend distributing their 
proportionate part among them. 
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Some of our workers said, “Whew! 
half a million dollars !” 

“Yes, easily,” we replied. 

“Well, how are you going to do it?” 
they asked. 

So we presented the results of our 
analysis. In the first place within a 
month we found we could put our pro- 
duction up to the normal point of a well- 
managed organization. Then as our pro- 
duction increased our cost invariably de- 
creased. There is a vast difference be- 
tween efficient and inefficient production 
—bad work and carelessness, our work- 
ers learned, are very expensive. The 
question of labor turnover, absences, 
items of waste, all enter vitally into the 
cost of operation. It was comparatively 
easy to arrive at a standard of compari- 
son and from that time on, we kept a 
record of the actual savings resulting 
each four weeks from our system. 


‘THE first period after we started we 

were able to declare and pay a sub- 
stantial dividend to all of our operatives; 
during the first year the amount that 
was paid to them as their proportionate 
part of the savings was $360,000, the 
next year it was $470,000; the next year 
it was approximately $600,000; and for 
the past few months they have been earn- 
ing at the rate of approximately $75,000 
per month, or $900,000 per year. 

This is a big thing in itself, but it is 
not half so large as the underlying prin- 
ciple that opens up the conception in a 
man’s heart that there is a worth-while 
attitude to take toward life and that by 
putting the best that he has in him into 
whatever field of endeavor may consti- 
tute his life work, he not only derives 
happiness for himself and his family, but 
confers untold blessings upon others 

This plan should not be confused with 
profit-sharing. We are not involved in 
any profit-sharing plan. It is conceivable 
that the company might be selling its 
goods at a loss and at the same time be 
paying an “economy dividend.” It is a 
question of saving, pure and simple. It is 
a question of saving on the actual labor 
cost, plus certain (Continued on page 44.) 
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The Beef Steak Club 
was founded in Lon- 
’ donin the latter part 
of the seventeenth 
century. Its mem- 
bership was limited 
to twenty-four and 
its emblem was the 
gridiron. Illustration 
by Albert H. Wink- 
ler, after the paint- 
ing by C. Clark. 
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When Clubs Were Trumps 


English Clubs of the 17th and 18th Centuries 


Methinks the little wit I had is lost 

Since I saw you; for wit is like a rest 

Held up at tennis, which men do the best 

With the best gamesters: what things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtile flame, 

As if that everyone from whence they came 

Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 

And had resolv’d to live a fool the rest 

Of his dull life; then when there has been thrown 
Wit able enough to justify the town 

lor three days past, wit that might warrant be 
For the whole city to talk foolishly 

‘Till that were cancell’d: 
We left an air behind us, which alone 
Was able to make the next two companies 


Right witty; though but downright fools, mere 
wise. —Beaumont’s Epistle to Jonson. 
ERHAPS it may be well to 

state at the outset in this ar- 


ticle | have made no attempt to 

create a genealogy for Rotary— 
nor have I attempted to establish par- 
allels between some of the ancient clubs 
| propose to discuss and the modern or- 
ganization for whose magazine this ar- 
ticle is intended. It has always seemed 
to me that enforced heraldry is one of 
the hall-marks of the parvenu, and the 
spirit of the parvenu has no place in 
Rotary. Some parallels will undoubt- 
edly be found, for club history, like 
national history, has a tendency to rep- 


etition. But these parallels are inci- 
dental, and my purpose is simply to give 
a hasty pen picture of what may be 


termed the Golden Age of Clubdom. 
Man is a gregarious animal, and since 
he emerged from the nomadic period 
has paid increasing attention to the ad- 
vantages of clubs. And the more in- 
telligent the man, generally speaking, 
the greater has been his interest in 
these gatherings. Probably there have 
always been chronic “joiners” for any 


brilliant gathering seems to attract such 


and when that was gone 


By ARTHUR MELVILLE 


individuals much as a candle draws 
moths. But the “joiner” never makes a 
good clubman since he necessarily limits 
his influence by trying to cover too 
much territory. Your best clubman has 
always been a leading figure in two or 
three clubs rather than a mere back- 
ground in many. The list of these lead- 
ing clubmen is practically a rollcall of 
all the great names of history—beaux, 
wits, men of talent and achievement in 
nearly every field—all have left their 
impress on their respective clubs ever 
since the time of the Athenians. 

For the Athenians had their clubs— 
friendly meetings to which each mem- 
ber contributed either a portion of the 
feast or a cash equivalent; and there 
is a law of Solon quoted in the digest of 
Justinian which guarantees the admin- 
istrative independence of clubs provided 
they conform to certain rules. Probably 
the essayist was right when he wrote 
“all celebrated clubs were founded upon 
eating and drinking, which are points 
where most men agree, and in which 
the learned and the illiterate, the dull 
and the airy, the philosopher and the 
buffoon, can all of them bear a part”; 
and yet Cicero ascribes his pleasure in 
the “confraternities” of his day less to 
the pleasures of the table than to the 
opportunity ef enjoying excellent com- 
pany and conversation—and his state- 
ment is supported by his secretary, Tiro. 
3yut among the Greeks, the sodalities 
served other purposes than the mere 
provision of friendly association. They 
were often established to propagate the 
worship of some particular deity in the 
polytheistic age, or to insure a decent 


burial for the member, a matter of some 
importance in those disturbed times. 

Under the Romans, the influence of 
club life increased until every trade had 
its “Collegium” and these guilds are said 
to have been established by Numa 
Regulations for their government in- 
creased accordingly and soon every as 
sociation had its annual election of off- 
cers, and many had their “schola” or 
clubhouse. 

Possibly the Roman legionnaires car 
ried the idea to Britain, as they had al 
ready carried it to Africa, and possibly 
also the “guest houses” of the Saxons 
and Danes also served as clubs—but be 
that as it may, we know that the idea 
itself was too deeply implanted in the 
popular fancy to be entirely lost in the 
conquests and re-conquests that followed 


S° it is not surprising to find that in the 

reign of Henry IV there was a club 
called, “La Court de bone Compagnie,’ 
nor to find that the poet Occleve was a 
member, and that conjecture has it that 
Chaucer also was a member of this fra- 
ternity. This jovial gathering, nearly 
five centuries ago, was a fit predecessor 
for the famous club established about 
the end of the sixteenth century at the 
Mermaid Tavern in Bread street, which 
club, tradition says, was instituted by 
Sir Walter Raleigh and numbered among 
its .members, Shakespeare, Beaumont, 
Fletcher, Selden, Cotton, Carew, Martin. 
Donne, and others. However, there is 
no direct evidence to show that Shakes- 
peare ever joined this merry throng, and 
it may be only another instance wherein 
tradition assigns to a famous man the 
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JOSEPH ADDISON 


From an engraving by J. Thomson 
thing the public feels he should have 
lone, rather than the thing that he actu- 

lly did. 

But Ben Jonson’s name is remembered in 
connection with another club, the Apollo 
Club which met at the Devil Tavern. 
[The tavern sign depicted St. Dunstan 
pulling the Devil by the nose, and the 


house stood between Temple Bar and 
the Middle Temple gate. Meetings 


were held in a large room called “the 
Oracle of Apollo,” and a bust of the 
incient deity was placed above the door, 
while over the fireplace were the rules 
of the club which Jonson had 
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period the word “club” first occurs 
in its present use. Aubrey says, “We 
now use the word clubbe tor a so- 
dality in a taverne.” In 1659, 
Aubrey became a member of the 
“Rota,” a political club which met 
at the Turk’s Head in New Palace 
Yard, “where they take water at 
one Miles’s, the next house to the 
staires, where was made purposely 
a large ovall table, with a passage 
in the middle for Miles to deliver 
coffee.” The club derived its name 
from its endeavors to promote a 
scheme for changing a certain 
number of members of parliament 
annually by rotation. In a room 
“every evening as full as it could 
be crammed” sat Milton, Marvell, 
Cyriac Skinner, Harrington, Nev- 
ill, and their friends debating the 








advantages of a commonwealth and 
of the ballot. Although the har- 
angues of these leaders and those 
whom Aubrey terms “disciples and 
virtuosi’” were mostly peaceful 
enough, still there were exceptions—“one 
time Mr. Stafford and his friends came in 
drunk from the tavern, and affronted the 
Junto; the soldiers offered to kick them 
down stayres, but Mr. Harrington’s mod 
eration and persuasion hindered it.” 
Pepys attended a meeting of the 
“Rota” in 1660, and “heard very good 
discourse in answer to Mr. Harrington’s 
answer, who said that the state of the 
Roman government was not a settled 
government; and so it was no wonder 
the balance of prosperity was in 
hand, and the command in another, it 


one 

















DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON 


From an engraving by W. Hall, after the 


painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds 


a posture of 
ballot that it 
though, it 1 


being therefore always in 
but it 
was a steady government 
the 
that, 
government. So tomorrow it is to be 
that the bal 


ance lay in one hand and the government 


war; was carried by 


voices it had been carried 


that it was an 


true, by 
before unsteady 


proved by the opponents 
in another.” 

The “Rota Club” was broken up afte 
the Restoration but it seem that 
either it been that the 
name has been adopted for similar or 
“Rota 


advan 


would 
has revived ot 
collection of 


the 


ganizations since a 


papers” dealing with 


ocialism and show 





translated into Latin verse. To 
this spot resorted all who wished 
to know Jonson and the club did 
not exclude women of character 
from the meetings—somewhat of a 
concession in those days! Accord- 
ing to Leigh Hunt, “The Leges 
Convivales,” which Jonson wrote 
for his club and which are to be 
found in his works, are composed 
in his usual style of elaborate and 
compiled learning not without a 
taste of that dictatorial self-suf- 
ficiency which, notwithstanding all 
that has been said by his advocates, 
ind the good qualities he undoubt- 
edly possessed, forms an indelible 
part of his character. And even if 
Jonson did command, “Let nobody 
repeat to us insipid poetry,” it must 
be admitted that he encouraged 
inany a hungry and weary and pen- 
niless youth who showed signs of 
iterary ability. 





S' )ME of these youngsters doubt- 

less lived to become members 
of the many political clubs which 
sprang up in the fevered era of 
civil and religious conflict which 
followed—names that are doubtless 
now fixed in history. It was in this 











ALEXANDER POPE 


From an engraving by J. Posselwhite. 


The illustrations on this page are reproduced from 
“The Gallery of Portraits,” published by Charles Knight 


in London in 1835. 


tages of guild 
ing the defects of the present day 
industrial system were published in 


recent years 


HEN Pepy visited the “Rota 

Club,” coffee had already be 
come established a i popular 
beverage and already the metrop 
olis was dotted with hundreds of 
coffee-houses, the forerunners of 
those two thousand which were es 


tablished within the next fifty 
mention of an 
of that es 


years. The earliest 


English coffe e house 


I 
1 
i 
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tablished at Oxford by Jacobs, a 
Jew, in 1650, “at the Angel, in the 
parish of St. Peter in the East 
and there it was by some who ce 
lighted in novelty, drank.” Coffe 
houses added much to the growtl 


of clubs during the eighteenth cen 





tury. It was what Dr. Johnson 
would term a clubbab'e age: met 
were weary of the trife of civil 
war, and there was a considerable 
reaction from Puritanism. Conti 
nental culture introduced by return 
ng Royalists had increased the 
tudy of the classi discovery in 
cence and victorie on land and 


ea, contributed to national feeling 
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and although the fires of partisan politics 
still blazed vigorously there was an 
earnest search for fundamental princi- 
ples which should be acceptable to all 
men of sense. 


O hither came the raw youth from 

the country eager for his first sight 
of “the quality.” Professional gamesters, 
sharpers, highwaymen, and bullies flocked 
tothe same spot. Here one might find 
the chief wits and poets of the age—and 
the most wretched hacks who were the 
targets of a “Dunciad.” Sturdy porters 
carried sedan chairs from mansion to 
playhouse where milady might exhibit 
her patches and powder in the boxes, or 
milord might make a mental comparison 
between the bright eyes above her fan, 
and the equally bright orbs of the pretty 
orange girl. Lumbering coaches, whose 
occupants were provided with a suffi- 
cient escort to defy chance highwaymen, 
rolled their way to the suburbs where a 
score of public gardens offered shady 
walks and the added romance of lights, 
music, and fireworks. And, perhaps, the 
return might be made by what was still 
“the silver Thames” where boatmen 
plied a lively trade around the floating 
theaters. After the landing at one of 
the innumerable “stairs” came a_ swift 
dash home—for even the swords of the 
gentlemen and the clubs of the servants 
were not always sufficient guarantee 
against the molestations of young 
“bloods.” And the decrepit watchman 
with his rattle, lanthorn, and feeble cry 
of “All’s well” was but little assistance 
in time of need. 

It was partly the dangers of the streets 
and partly the desire to have good com- 
pany close at hand which led to 
the formation of many “Street 
Clubs” whose membership was re- 
cruited from men who lived in the 
same street. These clubs _ afforded 
some protection from the Mohocks, Hec- 
tors, Scourers, Tumblers, Nickers, and 
similar “night clubs” whose personnel 
was recruited from those whom Milton 
termed “sons of Belial, flown with in- 
solence and wine.” The “Mohocks” were 
perhaps the most famous—or rather in- 
famous—of the night clubs and many 
of their customs were adapted from 
those of savage tribes. Their method 
of procedure was first a general debauch, 
then a sally into the streets where they 
attacked any wayfarer who seemed an 
easy victim—though they usually avoided 
well-escorted coaches or other parties 
which promised a stout resistance. To 
catch one of the old watchmen asleep 
in his sentry box and to tip the box 
over leaving him imprisoned beneath it 
was a favorite amusement of the Mo- 
hocks, and they had also many special 
barbarities which they executed on their 
prisoners. “Tipping the lion” or squeez- 
ing the nose flat and boring out the eyes 
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with their fingers was one such punish- 
ment. Then the “pupils” of the “danc- 
ing masters” were forced to cut capers 
by running swords through their legs. 
The “tumblers” set women on their 
heads. The “sweaters” worked in par- 
ties, surrounding their victim with a cir- 
cle of sword points; the Sweater to 
whom the victim’s back was turned 
pricked him smartly, and as he turned 
round each Sweater repeated the oper- 
ation until after this jig had gone two 
or three times round and the patient was 
thought to have sweat sufficiently, he 
was then very handsomely rubbed down 
by some attendants. Another diversion 
was thrusting women into barrels and 
then rolling them down Snow or Lud- 
gate Hill. The “Nickers” would hurl 
handfuls of pennies through any case- 
ment that attracted their attention, while 
the “Hectors” would haunt the taverns 
until they came across some victim 
drunk, or otherwise defenseless, force a 
duel on him and run him through. Just 
how extensive were the operations of 
these night clubs it is hard to say—since 
the terror of many worthy burghers 
exaggerated both the number and the 
ferocity of their assailants, but both 
Addison and Steele have testified to the 
necessity of taking precautions against 
these revellers. 


UT what the “Mohocks” were to the 

citizens, the political clubs were to the 
Government. Plots and counter-plots, 
revolutions, riots and _ parliamentary 
manoeuvers all testified to their activity 
and kept the authorities—and their 
Grub street journalists—in a furore. One 
of the best known was “the King’s Head 
Club” which met in the King’s Head tav- 
ern over against the Inner Temple Gate. 
Because of their agreement to wear a 
green ribbon in their hats so as to be 
readily distinguished in street battles 
these supporters of the Protestant suc- 
cession were also known as the “Green 





The famous “Lion’s Head Letter-Box” 
designed by Hogarth and placed in 
Button’s Coffee House in London as a 
receptacle for contributions to The 
Guardian. As announced in The 
Guardian, “Whatever the Lion swal- 
lows we shall digest for the use of 
the publick...he is, indeed, a proper 
emblem of knowledge and action, 
being all head and paws.” 
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Ribbon Club.” They took themselyes 
very seriously—even going to the length 
of carrying a sort of blackjack, termed 
a “Protestant flail” and wearing silken 
armor—supposed to be pistol proof. This 
last adaptation brought a storm of satire 
which ultimately caused the downfal! 0; 
the club, for the members were ridiculed 
as “hogs in armor” and it was said they 
owed their safety not to the silk armor 
but to the ridiculous appearance which 
they presented when wearing it. 

But the battles between Jacobite and 
Hanoverian adherents were intensified 
by the formation of many “mughouse 
clubs” which got their title either from 
their custom of maintaining a collection 
of individual mugs in their meeting hal! 
for the consumption of ale, or from 
Lord Shaftesbury’s “ugly mug” with 
which some of the drinking vessels were 
said to be adorned. Bonfires, proces- 
sions, smashed windows, and an occas- 
sional shooting or death, finally resulted 
in Government interference—the de- 
struction of some of the mughouses and 
the hanging of some of the leaders. 
There was a famous Mughouse Club 
in Long Acre. 

More temperate politicians found con 
genial society at the Kit-Kat club which 
had a threefold celebrity, being political, 
literary, and artistic. It was founded 
about 1700 and was a great resort for 
leading Whigs. Among the thirty-nine 
nobles and gentlemen who were attached 
to the house of Hanover were Sir 
Robert Walpole, Addison, Garth, Con- 
greve, and the Duke of Marlborough. 
Some accounts say that the club derived 
its name from a noted mutton-pieman, 
Christopher Katt, who lived in Shire 
Lane. Arbuthnot, in one of his epi- 
grams, says: 


“Whence deathless Kit-Kat took his name, 
Few critics can unriddle 
Some say from pastrycook it came, 
And some from Cat and Fiddle. 
From no trim beaus its name it boasts 
Grey statesmen or green wits, 
But from this pell-mell pack of toasts 
Of old Cats and young Kits.” 


SIR Godfrey Kneller painted thre 
quarter-length portraits of all th: 
members, and thus some of them were 
given immortalit y—though others 
achieved it by their own works. Sir 
Samuel Garth, physician to George | 
declared one night that he must leav 
early as he had many patients to attend 
but some good wine was brought and h: 
forgot his patients. When Sir Richard 
Steele reminded him of his professiona 
engagements, Garth pulled out his list 0! 
fifteen patients and remarked, ‘It’s no 
great matter whether I see them tonight 
or not, for nine of them have such ba‘ 
constitutions that all the physicians in 
the world can’t save them; and the othe: 
six have such good constitutions that al 
the physicians in the world can’t kil 
them.” 
Many very eminent men of letters and 
science joined the “Royal Society Club’ 
or as it was (Continued on page 38. 
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San Francisco’s Experience in Financ- 
ing Her Charities 


Substituting a Community Chest for a Daily Tag Day 


HE poor ye have with you 

66 always.” What is the best 
method of providing for 

their needs? One hundred 

cesentative American cities answer: 
Community Chest. One of the most 

ent converts to the plan is San Fran- 
co. A chest of over two million dol- 

s was filled in January, 1923. 

\ San Francisco man met a fat friend 
n a busy street corner. They stopped to 
talk. The day was warm and during 
he conversation the fat man took off his 
hat and held it upturned in his hand. A 
nice old lady came along, dropped a dime 
nto the derby and sailed by, conscious 
f a deed well done. At the same mo- 
ment that the kind old lady was deposit- 
ng her unexpected contribution there 
were a hundred places in the city where 
her money was sorely needed. There is 
no lack of charity—the problem is the 
proper distribution of charity. 

San Francisco business men woke up 
to the fact that as long as there are un- 
welcome babies, some of them will be 
ibandoned. As long as sickness pre- 
vails, there must be hospitals. A com- 
munity chest provides a fund to which 
the public contributes once a year, and 
mly once, for the support of the commu- 
nity’s charity thru its various channels. 

The most obvious 
reason for estab- 
lishing the chest 
was to elimi- 
nate the weekly 
lrive which had 
been the plague of 
the city. Hardly 
was one campaign 
over when another 
followed on its 
heels. Business men 
were becoming 
hardened to all 
‘alls for assistance. 








They could not be Community Chest 
Appeal 


Once for All the Year 


expected to neglect 
business to sit on 
campaign boards 
fifty-two weeks in | 
a year. San Fran- | 
‘isco found that it | 


had ninety organi- | If YOU Care—GIVE! 


zations doing a 
work which should 


receive public SUP- The use of effective posters was a considerable factor in acquainting the people of San 

port and which ac- Francisco with the need for a Community Chest out of which would be financed the city’s 

charities. Motion picture slides, street-car advertising, newspaper space, and direct-by-mail pave to be brought 
isi ili i i ity-chest appeal to the people. 

advertising were also utilized in making the community-ch pp ), peop up before the Juv 


counted for about 





Suppose Nobody Cared 


By CARSON C. HATHAWAY 


method, both to charities and to those 
who contributed seemed to be to budget 
the charity needs and distribute the 
money from a common fund. 

It also seemed sensible to be able to 
report to the public as to how the money 
was expended. Did it go to pay over- 
head or did it reach the orphans and in- 
valids for whom it was intended? In the 
past no one knew. By providing a cen- 
tral distributing agency, it was possible 
to check up carefully on the use of every 
dollar. 

The Community Chest plan was also 
advocated to eliminate the fraudulent ap 
peals for public assistance. Thousands 
of dollars were being collected by fak- 
ers, to the consequent distress of those 
in actual need. A central investigating 
body to look into the work of each or- 
ganization seeking funds was needed to 
eliminate the grafters. 

Another idea behind the new move- 
ment was the development of a higher 
community spirit—in this case the Cali- 
fornia spirit. This was done by educat- 
ing the public into the needs of the city 
and by creating a spirit of civic pride in 
the various activities of the charity or 
ganizations. 

This campaign of education was all 
important. The Community Chest plan 


EMBI EM homes are estab 
lished for the va- 


All the employes of this establishment have 
subscribed to the Community Chest for 1923 are represented. 





We Care—100 Percent 


was “sold” to the public for severai 
months before the campaign for funds 
began. The first thing to be accomplished 
was to explain what the charity organ 
izations had already been able to do for 
San Francisco. And this was not so 
easy as it might seem. 

What was being done for the babies 
interested everybody. A few years ago 
58 per cent of the “lost” babies died. 
Now 98 per cent are saved. Many of 
them are given to foster mothers with 
an allowance for the support of the chil 
dren. Visiting nurses watch over thei 
progress. Specialists in children’s ail 
ments give their services. A baby clinic 
has been established. 


OT all of the babies in need are 

abandoned infants. Some belong to 
mothers who must work during the day 
Five hundred are cared for while the 
mothers go about their duties. The small 
fee does not pay for the babies’ food but 
the plan is a thoroughly economical one 
in developing strong, healthy citizens of 
the future. 

If it is necessary to place the children 
in orphanages, wonderful farms are pro 
vided, removed from the dust and grime 
and noise of the city. Naturally, many 
parents express as their dying wish 
the hope that their 
children may be 
brought up in the 
faith of their fath 
ers and separate 


rious religious de 
nominations that 


Babies grow up 
Then the boy prob 
lem and the girl 
problem must be 
faced. Particular 
encouragement is 
given to the boy 
scouts. San Fran 
cisco points with 
pride to the fact 
that nine out of ten 
bovs reached 
through her com- 
munity effort grow 
up into the best 
type of citizens 
Even the ones who 
get into trouble and 


tw i : - - > . ; 
o drives per Special posters were furnished to employers for display in stores and factories, and wide + nis 
nue Aur lave 


week. The only fair 


publicity was given to the suggested quotas for people with various incomes. 
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their environment carefully safeguarded 
in order that the best that is in them may 
be developed. 

Then there is the foreign problem, of 
which San Francisco has her own pecu- 
liar phases. The enthusiasm with which 
all nationalities rallied to the support of 
the Community Chest demonstrates the 
value of the work done for those from 
other lands. Instead of insisting on 100 
per cent Americanization overnight, the 
civic workers attempt to place the best 
influences of America around the new- 
comers. They in turn offer many valu- 
able contributions to their adopted city. 

In four years, the death rate in San 
Francisco from tuberculosis fell from 
852 to 635, although the population had 
materially increased. One factor was 
disease-preventative measures. Fifty 
thousand school children have been given 
physical examinations. 

Next to the care of the children, the 
thing that touches the heart strings the 
quickest is the care of the very old. It 
falls to the city to care for many per- 
sons in their last years and it has the 
choice of providing the traditional “poor- 
house” or a home where the last years 
may be passed in contentment. There is 
not a great difference in the cost but 
there is all the difference in the world 
in the results attained and in the pride 
of a city responsible for its less fortu- 
nate citizens. 


BY presenting a vivid picture of the 

needs of the city, the public was 
awakened to what was actually being 
done. Then came the time for the one 
appeal of the year for funds. The Com- 
munity Chest program was in charge of a 
general board of thirty-six members. Fif- 
teen came from the “donor” class, the 
class that must always contribute the 
largest amounts to charity. Fifteen were 
social workers. Of the other six two were 
appointed by the mayor, two by the 
Chamber of Commerce, and two from 
labor organizations. 
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Then a budget committee was formed 
to confer with the managers of the dif- 
ferent charity organizations. This com- 
mittee found out what had been accomp- 
lished during the previous year and al- 
lotted a sum suitable for the ensuing 
year. Ninety organizations were investi- 
gated in this way. 

When the time came for the campaign, 
2,640 unpaid workers volunteered their 
services. It was planned to raise $2,- 
000,000. In two weeks $2,037,000 was 
subscribed and more drifted in after the 
close of the drive. The cost of admin- 
istration dropped from fifteen per cent 
to less than six per cent. In 1921, only 
fourteen thousand persons contributed to 
civic charities. To the Community 
Chest 109,000 persons subscribed. Checks 
now go out from “Community Chest, 
Inc.” on the first of each month to every 
recognized charity in San Francisco. 

One of the inevitable questions asked 
was, “How much shall I give?” ‘“What- 
ever your heart dictates,” was the ans- 
wer. To those in doubt, the following 
suggestions were made: 


Those with incomes up to $1800—$3 to $5. 

Those with incomes up to $2000—$10. 

Those with incomes up to $3000—$15. 

Those with incomes above $3000— 1 per 
cent to 3 per cent of incomes. 


The main point to be mentioned about 
the Community Chest is, it works. One 
hundred representative American cities 
are using it and more are preparing to 
adopt it. The old method of raising 
funds by haphazard, piecemeal methods is 
to the progressive cities a thing of the 
past. Cleveland, Dallas, Akron, Mem- 
phis, Philadelphia, Detroit, Des Moines, 
Indianapolis, and Honolulu are a few 
cities that have adopted community chest 
methods. Cleveland raised a fund of $4,- 
369,000 in 1922, Minneapolis over a mil- 
lion dollars, Philadelphia over two and 
a half millions. And the most satisfy- 
ing thing is that the money was raised 
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in a short time and the people spared the 
annoyance of daily tag days and drives 
in every week of the year. 


THE experience of San Francisco js 

not unique. From all parts of the 
United States come words of commenda- 
tion. The director of the work in Balti- 
more states, “When organizations are 
joined together as real allies to battle 
with the community problem, to practice 
the most rigid economy of administra- 
tion so that every possible dollar is re- 
leased to community service, then the 
persons who are helped are the ones con- 
sidered. Allegiance to an organization 
instead of to a cause fades away and 
every person is interested in solving the 
community problem to a degree never 
dreamed of before.” 

From the secretary of the Buffalo 
community organization comes this com- 
ment: “One of the great by-products of 
the Community Fund is the uniting of all 
kinds of men and women once a year in 
a great unselfish community undertaking. 
The creation of the friendly, co-oper- 
ative spirit and the development of en- 
thusiasm for unselfish purposes is one of 
the finest features of the movement. 
Men and women who in the past have 
not been interested in any particular 
charity throw themselves wholeheartedly 
into these campaigns.” 

The time will come when the charity 
organizations will be financed directly by 
municipalities. Every victim of accident 
is a civic liabilty. He has been injured 
because of the environment in which he 
lives, whether he is injured by a street 
car or falls from a fourth story window. 
There is a serious question as to whether 
a few who offer to help him should pro- 
vide for his care or whether the expense 
should be borne by all of his fellow citi- 
zens in proportion to their ability to pay. 

Until such a plan is adopted, one of thie 
most satisfactory methods of providing 
for the inevitable is the Communit) 
Chest. 








Standards for Other People 


WONDER if a lot of cynical unbelief about people 
doesn’t come out of the standards we set for them— 
wonder if 


standards we don’t attain? I 


By J. R. PERKINS 
Rotary Club of Council Bluffs, Iowa 


so consider it. 


we don’t 


vice in his neighbor, why he rises up to condemn. 
know there are standards on which we are all agreed. But 


But when he beholds a different sort of 


Yes, I 


expect—and insist—that our ideals, which are too high for 
our own attainment, come to realization in others? Isn’t 
this true? Isn’t it true that we set certain standards for 
other people to live by and, when they fail to meet our 
rather presumptious expectations, we conclude that they are 
not good, or that they are not “genteel,” or that they are 
undesirable citizens? I never see a hundred per cent man 
when I look in the glass, so why should I expect to see 
ene when I look at another person? 

We hold such odd notions of what is moral; of what is 
ethical; of what God will and will not approve. I think 
every man has some sort of vice, but he perhaps does not 


it is quite unfortunate that there are a lot of folks with 
myself included, who have far too many personal standards 
for the conduct of others. The man who goes through 
life as if to say, “Let me be true and every other man a 
liar,” has usurped the function of the Almighty. If I will 
keep my yardstick as a measure for my own conduct, 
rather than as an unfailing criterion for the conduct of 
others, why I’ll be more apt to be a decent sort than if I 
go around tolerating sins in myself that I can not endure in 
others. Paste that on your golf bag, brother; and paste it 
on your new spring bonnet, sister; and we'll come nearer 
bringing in the golden age than by any new system of 
political economy. 
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INFORMES CONCISOS DE LO QUE SE 
HACE EN EL MUNDO ROTARIANO 


Asuntos importantes para la informacién de los socios de los Rotary 


Clubs en paises de habla espajiola. 


Hay mas de 1,400 Rotary Clubs y 


unos 90,000 Rotarios en los varios continentes del mundo. 








N LA DECIMACUARTA con- 
vention anual de Rotary inter- 
national se adoptO una impor- 
tante resolution (Resolution No. 
34) para reafirmar la politica de Rotary 
hacia actividades objectivas y formular 
ciertos principios para el gobierno futuro 
de Rotary International y Rotary Clubs. 

A continuaciOn transcribimos el texto 
de la Resolucion: 

Se Resuetve por el Rotary Interna- 
tional, en sesion celebrada en su Deéci- 
macuarta Convention Anual, que, para el 
gobierno de Rotary Clubs y Rotarios, se 
formule una politica hacia las actividades 
objetivas, siendo reconocidos los si- 
guientes principios y aceptados como 
buenos y predominantes: 

1. Fundamentalmente, Rotary es una 
Filosofia de la vida, que toma por su 
cuenta la empresa de reconciliar el cons- 
tante conflicto entre el deseo de bene- 
ficiarse por uno mismo y el deber y con- 
secuente impulso de servir a los demas. 
Esta filosofia es la filosofia de Servicio: 
“Dar de si antes de pensar en si”, y se 
basa en el principio de moral practico 
que “Se beneficia mas el que mejor 
sirve,” 

2. Primeramente, un Rotary Club es 
un grupo de representantes de negocios 
y hombres profesionales quienes, sin 
juramento secreto, dogma o credo, pero 
cada uno en su camino, han aceptado la 
filosofia de Servicio Rotary, y buscan: 
Primero, estudiar colectivamente la teo- 
ria de servicio como la base verdadera 
del éxito y felicidad en los negocios y 
en la vida; y, segundo, dar, colectiva- 
mente, demostraciones practicas de esta 
teoria a ellos mismos y a su comunidad; 
y, tercero, cada uno, como un solo in- 
dividuo, llevar esta teoria a la practica 
en su negocio y en su vida diaria; cuar- 
to, individual y colectivamente, por ac- 
tivo precepto y ejemplo, estimular su 
aceptacion tanto en la teoria como el la 
practica, tanto por todos los que no sean 
Rotarios como también por todos los 
Rotarios. 

3. Rotary International es una or- 
ganizaciOn que existe, (1) para la pro- 
teccion, desarrollo y propagacién por 
todo el mundo de los ideales de servicio 
Rotary, (2) para el establecimiento, 


fomento, asistencia y supervisién admi- 
nistrativa de Rotary Clubs, y (3) como 
una oficina de liquidaciones para el estu- 
(io de sus problemas y, por sugestiones 
utiles pero né por obligaciénes, para 
normalizar las practicas de tales activi- 


actividades objetivas, y solo tales acti- 
dades objetivas como han sido demos- 
tradas ya por muchos clubs como dig- 
nas de atencién y como estan dentro, y 
no tenderan a obscurecer los objetivos 
de Rotary segin estan expuestos en la 
Constitucion de Rotary International. 


4. Porque como el que sirve debe ac- 
tuar, Rotary no es meramente una idea 
fugaz, ni es la filosofia de Rotary mera- 
mente subjetiva, sino que debe tras- 
pasarse ella misma a una actividad ob- 
jetiva; y el individuo Rotario y el 
Rotary Club deben de poner en practica 
la teoria de servicio. 

5. Cada Rotary Club en particular 
tiene absoluta autonomia en la seleccién 
de tales actividades objetivas, como lo 
juzgue el propio criterio del club y como 
le convenga a su comunidad; pero a 
ningun club le esta permitido una ac- 
tividad objetiva que pueda obscurecer 
los objetivos de Rotary o arriesgar el 
proposito primordial para el cual se or- 
ganiza un Rotary Club; y Rotary Inter- 
national, aunque pueda estudiar, nor- 
malizar y desarrollar tales actividades 
como generales y dar sugestiones Uutiles 
referente a dichas actividades, nunca de- 
bera prescribir ni proscribir ninguna ac- 
tividad objetiva de ningun club. 

6. Aunque no existen reglas pres- 
critas para la seleccién de las activi- 
dades objetivas de un Rotary Club en 
particular, se sugieren las siguientes 
reglas para su gobierno: 

(a) A causa del limitado numero de 
miembros de Rotary, sdlo en la comuni- 
dad donde no hay organizaciones civicas 
o de otra clase adecuadas y en posicion 
de hablar y actuar por la comunidad en- 
tera, un Rotary Club debera compro- 
meterse en la actividad civica que re- 
quiera para su éxito el apoyo de todos los 
ciudadanos de la comunidad; y, donde 
quiera que exista una Camara de Comer- 
cio, un Rotary Club no debera tras- 
pasarse sobre ella ni asumir sus fun- 
ciones, pero los Rotarios, como individuos 
encomendados y educados en el principio 
de servicio, deberan ser miembros y acti- 
var en su Camara de Comercio, y como 
ciudadanos de su comunidad deberan in- 
teresarse, junto con los otros buenos 
ciudadanos, en toda empresa civica, y 
poner su parte, tanto como sus posibi- 
lidades se lo permitan, en dinero y en 
servicio. 

(b) Como regla general, ningtin 
Rotary Club debera comprometerse a 
apoyar ningtin proyecto, no importa lo 


meritorio que fuera, a menos que el 
club esté preparado y deseoso de asumit 
toda o parte de la responsabilidad para 
la realizacion de aquello que respalda. 

(c) Un Rotary Club, al seleccionar 
una actividad, no debera buscar ni publi- 
cidad ni crédito para si mismo, sino solo 
la oportunidad de servir. 

(d) Un Rotary Club debera evitar 
doble esfuerzo, y, en general, no debera 
comprometerse en una actividad que ya 
esta siendo bien manejada_ por otra 
agencia. 

{e) Un Rotary Club en sus activi 
dades debera cooperar preferentemente 
con sus agencias establecidas, pero puede 
crear nuevas agencias donde sea nece- 
sario, y donde las agencias establecidas 
sean insuficientes para llevar a cabo su 
proposito. Es mejor para un Rotary 
Club mejorar una agencia establecida 
que fundar una nueva y agencia dupli- 
cada. 

(f) En todas las actividades un 
Rotary Club actiia mejor y tiene mas 
éxito como propagandista. Un Rotary 
Club descubre la necesidad pero, donde 
la responsabilidad depende de la comu 
nidad entera, no sdlo busca el remediarla 
sino que despierta en otros la necesidad 
del remedio, excitando a la comunidad 
sobre la responsabilidad de modo que 
esta responsabilidad pueda ser impuesta, 
nd solo sobre Rotary sino sobre la com- 
unidad entera de donde pertenezca, y 
aunque Rotary puede iniciar y conducir 
el trabajo, debera esforzarse en conse- 
guir la cooperacion de todas aquellas 
organizaciones que deban interesarse, y 
les dara completo crédito, aunque sea 
aminorando el crédito a que el Rotary 
Club tenga derecho. 

(g) Las actividades que dependen 
de los esfuerzos individuales de todos 
los Rotarios, generalmente estan mas de 
acuerdo con el genio de Rotary que 
aquellas que requieren Ja actuacion del 
club, pues las actividades objetivas de 
un Rotary Club deben considerarse como 
experimentos de laboratorio disefiadas 
para educar a los miembros de un Ro 
tary Club en el principio de Servicio. 


La préxima convencion anual de Ro- 
tary International tendra lugar en 
Toronto, Canada, desde el dia 16 al 20 
de Junio de 1924. Esta sera la segunda 
convencién que se celebrara fuera de los 
Estados Unidos. La primera se celebro 
en Edimburgo, Escocia, en 1921, 
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NOTES BREVES SUR CE QU’ ON BAIT 
DANS LE MONDE ROTARIEN 


Ecrites surtout pour les Rotariens de la France et des Provinces 


du Canada ot I’on parle frangais. 


Il y a plus de 1,400 Rotary 


Clubs et presque 90,000 Rotariens sur tous les continents du monde 








A QUATORZIEME convention an- 
nuelle de Rotary International 
qui fut célébrée a St. Louis, 
état de Missouri, les 18, 19, 20, 

21 et 22 Juin 1923, adopta une résolu- 
tion trés importante (la Résolution No. 
34) aux fins de réaffirmer la politique 
de Rotary dans son activité objetive et 
en vue d’établir certains principes pour 
la gouverne de Rotary International et 
des Clubs Rotary. 

Voici le texte complet de la Résolu- 
tion: 

Il est résolu par Rotary International, 
réuni dans sa Quatorziéme Convention 
Annuelle, que, pour la gouverne des Ro- 
tary Clubs et des Rotariens et en vue de 
formuler la politique de Rotary dans 
son activité objective, les principes sui- 
vants sont reconnus et acceptés comme 
étant bons et prédominants: 

1. Fondamentalement, Rotary est la 
philosophie de la vie qui essaye de ré- 
concilier le conflit toujours présent entre 
ie désir de profiter pour soi-méme et le 
devoir et l’impulsion conséquente de 
servir les autres. Cette philosophie est 
la philosophie du service—“Donner de 
sa personne avant de penser a soi’—et 
est basée sur le principe moral pratique 
que “Celui qui sert le mieux bénéficie le 
plus.” 

2. Premiérement, un Rotary club est 
un groupe de représentants d’hommes 
d’affaires et de professionnels qui, sans 
voeu secret, dogme ou croyance, mais 
chacun a sa fagon, ont accepté la phil- 
osophie du service de Rotary et cher- 
chent: Premiérement, a étudier collec- 
tivement la théorie du service comme la 
base réelle du succés et du contentement 
dans les affaires et dans la vie privée; 
secondement, a s’en donner collective- 
ment, ainsi qu’a leur entourage, des dé- 
monstrations pratiques; troisiémement, 
chacun individuellement, a traduire ses 
théories en pratique dans les affaires et 
dans la vie journaliére ; et, quatriémement, 
individuellement et collectivement, par un 
précepte et un exemple actifs, a stimu- 
ler son adoption en théorie et en pratique 
aussi bien par tous les non-Rotariens 
que par tous les Rotariens. 

3. Rotary International est une or- 
ganisation qui existe (1) pour la pro- 
tection, le développement et la propaga- 
tion dans le monde entier de 1’ idéal du 
service Rotary, (2) pour 1’établissement, 
l’encouragement, l’assistance et la sur- 
veillance administrative des clubs Rotary, 
et (3) sert de laboratoire pour 1’étude 


de leurs problémes et,—au moyen de 
suggestions utiles, mais non par con- 
trainte, — pour l’uniformité de leurs 
pratiques et des activités objectives telies 
que celles qui ont déja été largement 
démontrées par de nombreux clubs 
comme méritoires et comme concordant, 
—sans cependant avoir la tendance a 
l’obscurcir,—avec le but poursuivi et 
prévu par la Constitution de Rotary In- 
ternational. 

4. Etant donné que celui qui sert doit 
agir, Rotary n’est pas simplement un 
état d’esprit ou la philosophie Rotary 
simplement subjective, mais Rotary doit 
se transformer en activité objective; et le 
Rotarien individuel et le Rotary Club 
doivent mettre en pratique la théorie du 
service. 

5. Chaque Club Rotary jouit d’une 
autonomie absolue en ce qui concerne le 
choix des activitiés qui lui paraissent le 
plus appropriées et qui convienment le 
mieux a la communauté; mais aucun 
club ne devrait tolérer une activité quel- 
conque pouvant obscurcir les objets de 
Rotary ou compromettre le but principal 
dans lequel un Club Rotary est organisé; 
et alors méme que Rotary International 
peut étudier, uniformiser et développer 
des activités d’un caractére général, il ne 
devrait jamais prescrire ou proscrire 
aucun genre d’activité a aucun club. 

6. Bien qu’il n’existe aucune régle en 
ce qui concerne le choix d’activités ob- 
jectives par un Rotary Club individuel, 
observation des régles suivantes est 
recommandeée : 

(a) Vu le nombre limité des mem- 
bres de Rotary, un Rotary Club ne de- 
vrait intervenir dans une _ activité 
civile, qui pour aboutir doit pouvoir 
compter sur le concours de tous les ci- 
toyens de la communauté, qu’en faveur 
d’une communauté qui n’a pas d’orga- 
nisation civile ou autre compétente pour 
parler et agir au nom de toute la com- 
munauté; et dans une localité ou il 
existe tne “Chambre du Commerce,” un 
club Rotary ne devrait ni abuser, ni 
assumer ses fonctions, mais les Rotar- 
iens, comme individus dévoués et in- 
struits dans le principe du service, de- 
vraient étre membres et actifs a leur 
“Chambre du Commerce” et, comme 
citoyens de leur communauté, devraient, 
de méme que tous bons citoyens, étre in- 
téressés A toute entreprise civique et, 
dans la mesure de leurs possibilités, 
aider au moyen de fonds ou en prétant 
leurs services. 


(b) Comme régle générale, aucun 
Club Rotary ne devrait appuyer un pro- 
jet quelconque, quel que soit son mérite. 
a moins que le club ne soit prét et d'ac- 
cord d’assumer tout ou partie de la 
responsabilité qu’entraine 1’exécution de 
ce projet. 

(c)} Dans le choix d’une activité, un 
Club Rotary ne devrait songer ni a 
s’attirer des compliments, ni a la 
publicité qui pourrait en résulter, mais 
simplement a l’opportunité de servir. 

(d) Un Rotary Club devrait éviter 
un double effort et, en général, ne de- 
vrait pas s’engager dans une activité 
qui est déja en bonnes mains. 

(e) Dans son activité, un Club Ro- 
tary devrait, de préférence, coopérer 
avec des agences déja existantes, mais, 
s'il le faut, peut créer de nouvelles 
agences lorsque les facilités que devrait 
offrir l’agence déja existante sont insuf- 
fisantes pour lui permettre d’atteindre 
son but. Il est cependant préférable 
qu’un Club Rotary améliore une agence 
existante plutot que d’en créer une nou- 
velle et faisant double emploi. 

(f) Dans tous les genres d’activite, 
un Club Rotary agit plus efficacement et 
avec beaucoup plus de succés comme 
propagandiste. Un Rotary Club fait la 
découverte d’un besoin mais, au cas ou 
la responsabilité repose sur la commu- 
nauté tout entiére il ne cherchera pas a 
y remédier tout seul, mais, a attirer |’at- 
tention d’autres personnes sur la néces- 
sité d’y porter reméde, et il veillera 4 
ce que cette communauté réalise sa 
responsabilité, de fagon a ce que cette 
responsabilité ne pése pas seulement sur 
Rotary, mais bien sur la Communaute 
que cela concerne; et alors que Rotary 
peut initier et diriger le travail, il de- 
vrait tenter de s’assurer la coopération 
de toutes autres organisations qui 
devraient y étre intéressées, et chercher 
a leur faire l’honneur de la réussite, 
méme en atténuant le crédit di a Ro- 
tary. 

(g) Les activités qui réclament les 
efforts individuels de tous les Rotariens 
corcordent généralement plus avec le 
génie de Rotary que celles nécessitant 
l’action du club, parce que les activités 
objectives du Club Rotary devraient 
étre considérées simplement comme des 
expériences de laboratoire destinées a 
instruire les membres d’un Rotary Club 
dans le Service. 
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l nusual Stories of Unusual Men 





Two Men Who Make a 
Good Team 


By L. M. TOBIN 
Rotary Club of Champaign, III. 


HEN the Rotarians of Illi- 
nois flock to Champaign on 
Nov. 10 as guests of the 
Champaign club at its an- 
inter-city meet, one big feature of 
entertainment will be the Illinois- 
sconsin football game, played in the 
w Memorial Stadium of the University 
Illinois. 
\t that time the Champaign club will 
int with pride to two members who are 
mous in the university athletic world. 
ine will be George Huff, Director of 
thletics, who inspired and directed the 
ampaign for the Stadium to which 


Jumni and students pledged two mil- 
ion dollars. 

The other figure will be Robert C. 
Zuppke, football coach of Illinois, who 
iso played a big part in making pos- 
sible the great structure. 


Both Rotarians 


have spoken before many Rotary 
clubs throughout Illinois and in 
other states. 

Ever since the Champaign club 
established the inter-city meet it 
has had the honor of having the 
international president of Rotary 
as its guest. Bert Adams, Estes 
Snedecor, Crawford McCullough, 
and Ray Havens have all come. 
This year Guy Gundaker will fol- 
low the custom. 

EORGE HUFF has been asso- 

ciated with Champaign more 
or less actively ever since his birth 
in 1872. He took his B. S. degree 
at the University of Illinois in 1892. 
He played on the first football team 
of the University of Illinois in 1889 
and was captain and manager of 
the baseball team for two years. In 
1895 he became coach of 
football and baseball and in 










































George Huff, director of athletics at University of 
[llinois, who organized first school for college ath- 
letic coaches, and inspired and directed campaign 
for a memorial stadium to which students and 


alumni pledged two million dollars. 


1901 was appointed director 
of physical education for 
men. The first school for 
collegiate athletic coaches was that 
which he organized in 1919. 

In twenty-four years his base- 
ball teams won eleven champion- 
ships and tied for another.  Illi- 
nois’ pre-eminence in college base- 
ball became traditional. In 1902 
Coach Huff led his lads east to beat 
Princeton, Yale, West Point, and 
Pennsylvania and lose to Harvard 
—truly a notable record. In 1910, 
the team made its “1000 per cent” 
record, winning every game. 

Some of Mr. Huff’s players 
flashed to fame in the big show, 
notably Jake Stahl, manager of the 
world champion Red Sox, and Carl 
Lundgren, eight years pitcher for 
the Cubs, now coach at Illinois. 

In his earlier years, Mr. Huff, 
during the summer scouted for the 
Chicago Cubs and later for the 
3oston Red Sox. His greatest 
achievement was the discovery of 
Tris Speaker in the Texas bushes 
after the state had been combed for 
talent. 

Mr. Huff retired from coaching 
because the little department of the 
late nineties had grown to such 
proportions. He has been suc- 
cessful in finding and keeping high- 














Bob Zuppke, football coach at the University of 
Illinois, is one of the most capable all-around 
coaches in football today. 
teams for ten years and has developed not only 
winning teams but a fine spirit of sportsmanship. 


He has coached Illinois 


class coaches and the Illinois staff of 
Zuppke, football; Gill, track; Lundgren, 
baseball, and Ruby, basketball, is con- 
ceded to be one of the strongest in the 
United States. With Huff at the head, 
and under good coaches, Illinois teams 
have won championships in every major 
sport. 

The crowning achievement of George 
Memorial 


Huff’s career will be the 
Stadium. It was he who conceived the 
idea and dared to dream of the great 


structure that will soon become a real- 
ity. There were other outstanding fig- 
ures in the campaign, notably Bob Zupp 
ke—but, after all, one dominating per- 
sonality inspired alumni and students to 


pledge nearly two million dollars. That 
was Huff’s. 

Display is distasteful to “G,” as old 
timers call him—the nickname result- 


ing from his propensity to abbreviate his 
first name. He wants the other fellow 
to get the credit that is due, and a square 
deal. An Illinois graduate who rose to 
become a trustee of his alma mater says 
that “G” Huff was the best influence 
that ever came into his life. 

Alumni clubs and other organizations 
constantly call for Huff to come and 
speak to them. He would not 

(Continued on page 55.) 


rather 
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To a Rotarian who has passed on after a life of intensive 
service while still in full possession of all his powers 


OT as some derelict upon a fitful sea, 

The sport of every storm and crested wave, 
Tossed to and fro through all the dreary years, 
Until some wave more fearful than the last 
Shall hurl its trembling bones upon the shore. 
But like some mighty monarch of the seas, 
The victor in an hundred awful storms, 

With prow well whitened by the stress of years, 
It cleaves the sullen main undauntedly, 

And speeds like feathered arrow to its mark. 
Not on some idle summer voyage bent, 

But with the King’s commission for the cruise, 
Full freighted with the toil of many years, 

It nears the port with every sail full set, 

And in the sacred hush of evening hour, 

Drops anchor silently at close of day. 


—Charles N. Gilbert, 


Rotery Club of Albany, N. Y. 


Turn, turn, my wheel! Turn round and round 
Without a pause, without a sound: 

So spins the flying world away! 
This clay, well mixed with mar! and sand, 
Follows the motion of my hand; 
For some must follow, and some command, 

Though all are made of clay! 

LONGFELLOW—K eramos. 


CROSS the fogs and mirages of our mundane life ther 
A falls that lightning flash of fact which we call—death 
Watching the sword-play in the sky we are vaguely con- 
scious of its awful might—yet until that devastating bolt 
falls on or near us, our recognition of it is but partial 
Only when that hissing flame reduces our home to frag 
ments or removes some prominent figure of our environ 
ment—are we even approximating a conception of the majesty 
of death. 

From the dawn of time, man has strived to explain 
fought to prevent or attempted to philosophize over the termin 
ation of his earthly existence. No matter how high or how 
low the status of the departed; no matter when or where 
the departure; our human instinct has cried its protest— 
our human hands have tried to detain the escaping soul 
Watts has well symbolized our attitude towards death in 
that beautiful painting wherein the youth, Love, is shown 
vainly attempting to arrest the mighty figure of Death at 
the threshold. The same artist has faithfully depicted ow 
belief in Love’s ultimate triumph, and so has _ incidentall\ 
expressed our desire for immortality. 

Because of this desire, the clay once moulded by the 
potter, Destiny, will afterwards serve for Clio’s historic mod 
ling—what shall she make of it? Our answer cannot be im 
mediate. For some time after our loss we stand stunned— 
our eyes blinded by the lightning flash—our ears ringing wit! ; 
the crash of our fallen temples. : 

One thing we know and only one—that insofar as 
has been a superior clay, more finely grained, more plasti 
of smoother texture, will Clio’s opportunities be the greate: 
Inasmuch as he whom we lost had entered into our lives 
had been of us, though superior to us; had laughed not a/ 
but with us, wept not from pity but in sympathy; to that 
extent did he become material for the Hall of Fame, to that 
degree will he live in men’s memories. 


So, amid the mournful pomp and ceremonial of nationa 
woe or even while dropping the bitter tears of private griei 
we cannot truly estimate our loss. We can only await th 
assay of the master-chemist, Time—the judgment of th 
connoisseur, Posterity. Whatever they shall report of Warre: 
G. Harding we may safely assume that when the decision i 
being considered there will be many to quote Longfellow’s lines 
many to plead the virtues of the man as well as to state th 
achievements of the President. 
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‘‘Come on Home’’ 

ss". HE poet who makes living a joy,” 

they call Douglas Malloch, and 
perhaps it was some Rotarian or Rotary 
Club who first gave him the title, for 
during the last ten years he has ad- 
iressed hundreds of the Rotary clubs of 
the United States and Canada, many of 
them many times. 

The other day the mail brought us a 
bright blue volume, 
and we suspect that 
the mailman was 
whistling as he 
brought it. It was 
“Come on Home,” a 
new collection of 
Douglas Malloch’s 
poems just published 
by the George H. 
Doran Company of 
New York. Mr. 
Malloch seems to 
have been particularly careful to in- 
clude in his latest volume, poems that 
Rotarians throughout the country have 
liked the best; as, for example, that poem 
which has touched the hearts of so many 
Rotary audiences, “His Heritage,” in 
which the father assures the son leaving 
home that he knows he'll “get along”— 


“T know somehow or other, 
Because you always had 
A whole lot of your mother, 
And a little of your dad.” 


And no less beautiful is the poem 
“When Sons and Fathers Part,” in which 
the father says, “You're going, Son—I 
give you this, and this is all you need: 
your father’s hand, your mother’s kiss, 
this little Book to read,” and concludes 
with a heart-searching appeal to the boy: 


“Remember home, 
Remember Him— 
And, oh, remember us 


In the same way Malloch has treated 
a hundred themes, many with that hu- 
morous philosophy for which he is 
famous. He discusses the question of 
“Evolution,” for example, and concludes 
with this sensible declaration: 


“No matter where we started at, 

If man or monkey, fish or bat, 

We’re here, it doesn’t matter how. 
The most important question now 
Is how we read our title clear, 
And where we evolute from here.” 


It is evident that Malloch is well fol- 
lowing Rotary ideals, or Rotary is fol- 
lowing Malloch’s _ ideals. For ex- 
ample, his poem, “We Want Our Town 
to Grow,” points out that the town 
should not be judged by the size of its 
population. “Humanity will not inquire,” 
he says, “how many live here, but how 














” 





well.” He wants a town to grow “in 
song, in soul, in sympathy, in love of 
good, in hate of sin, in loyalty, in unity; 
we want our town to grow—within.” 
And he says the same thing in a more 
quaint and homely way on another page, 
“Life ain’t as bad as often painted, but, 
folks, you ought to make a start, or else 
you just will get acquainted about the 
time you have to part.” 

There is plenty of the philosophy of 
content in Malloch’s volume. For ex- 
ample, there is the old man in his garden 
who says, 


“And here I water and ’tend and 
And watch and gather and fool along 
And know about all there is of tune 
And hear about all there is of song— 

And that’s a heap in the month of June.” 


In fact, there seems to be something in 
“Come on Home” for every home and 
every heart and for every age. There is 
everything from “The Little Missionary,” 
the baby in the cradle, “who will lead us 
back to God,” to these wonderful words 
for old age: 

“Youth has today, and youth is young and clever, 

Age only yesterdays of smiles and tears; 
And yet the past grows lovelier forever, 

The more the years.” 

“Come on Home’”’ is a book to have, to 


love, and to pass along.—G. L. H. 


prune 





This memorial to Walter Hines Page, am- 
bassador to England during the war, was 
unveiled in Westminster Abbey July 3rd by 
Lord Grey of Falloden. It stands in the 
chapter house below that to James Russell 
Lowell. The tablet was cut by Eric Gill 
and is of a white grainless stone found in 
the Near East. The experiences and work 
of Mr. Page in England both before and 
after the United States entered the war are 
fully covered in “The Life and Letters of 
Walter Hines Page,” two volumes of fascin- 
ating letters which have previously been 
reviewed in these columns. 


Reading by Aladdin’s Lamp 
AVE you ever read that sprightly 
story by Louis Vance, in which the 

hero finds a genie concealed in an ancient 
flask, and employs this genie as a sort of 


auxiliary Cupid with surprising—some- 
times embarrassing—results? If so, you 
will perhaps appreciate the simile when | 
say that between the 
] Burton 
“Home 

| 


covers of 
Stevenson's 
Book of Verse,” 
an published by Henry 











- Holt & Company of 

gc,\| New York, there 1s 

. Ee || also an imprisoned 
¢ & {| genie—but a kindly 
A one who never em 


Born B Soin barrasses 
perhaps 

embarrassment of literary 

which he lays at your feet. 

It is said that a famous philosopher 
once illustrated the meaning of “a super 
fluity of riches” by presenting a child 
with a number of rosy apples in succes 
sion. At first the child was delighted 
with the rosy gifts, then as they became 
too numerous for the grasp of his chubby 
arms and fingers he wept. “Thus,” re 
marked the philosopher to his friend, “do 
men weep over another supply of riches 

though they have more than enough 
for their needs already and each addition 
can but embarrass them.” 

Such an over-abundance is afforded by 
this book—if you try to consume all its 
treasures at “The glorious 
Leviathan of poetry,’ Richard Le Gal- 
lienne terms this volume in his anthology 
of English verse—and the term is not 
inapt provided you do not interpret it too 
literally. But if you are wise you will 
realize that this “Home Book of Verse” 
is a reserve fund-—a checking account on 
the Bank of Pleasure—not a thing for 
immediate and total consumption. It is 
one of those volumes that you will keep, 
knowing that each time you turn to it 
you will discover new virtues and new 
delights. For it contains verses for every 
day—and every mood—and these selec- 
tions include many of the best of their 
kind. 

The volume had its inception about 
fifteen years ago when Burton E. Steven 
son was lunching with Henry Holt, who 
had published some of his novels 
Stevenson remarked that he was compil- 


(Continued on page 48.) 


you—save 
with the 
treasures 


once. 
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Wanted: A Practical Peace Plan 


One-hundred-thousand-dollar award by Edward WK Bok 
for practical plan toward preservation of world peace 


NY American citizen, native 

born or naturalized, who can 

state in five thousand words a 

practical plan whereby the 

United States can and will do its share 
toward preserving world peace, but 
which does not make compulsory the par- 
ticipation of the United States in Euro- 
pean wars has the potentials for winning 
the newly established American Peace 
Award of one hundred thousand dollars. 

Those are the conditions—practically 
the sole conditions—under which Ed- 
ward W. Bok, native of Holland, natur- 
alized citizen of the United States and 
famous as an editor and publicist, has set 
aside the sum named and appealed to the 
people of the American nation to submit 
plans. The plans must be submitted to 
the jury of award before midnight of 
November 15, 1923, and the award will 
be made in time for the plan to be placed 
before the United States Senate for 
adoption early in 1924. 

The sum of fifty thousand dollars will 
be paid immediately on the plan being 
adjudged the most practical by the jury 
of award and the decision of the jury an- 
nounced. The remaining sum of fifty 
thousand dollars will be paid on the final 
adoption of the plan by the United States 
Senate. 

“The American people have been do- 
ing far more thinking along the lines of 
our foreign relations than some people 
think,” Mr. Bok states in announcing the 
plan for the award. “There is a wide- 
spread public opinion on the question of 
‘what the United States should do and 
this is the psychological time to crystal- 
lize it and offer it an avenue for expres- 
sion. 

“T believe firmly in the creative adapt- 
‘ability of the American people. They 
have a natural gift for the creative. But 
‘you must provide them an avenue for ex- 
‘pression. This is all I am doing. The 
jpeople have never had a direct chance 
ito accept this problem of a foreign policy 
‘as their own. They have never been 
asked to solve it. I believe they have 
distinct ideas on this subject. 

“Theodore Roosevelt once said to me: 
‘It’s a big job to awaken the American 
public, but when it awakes you want to 
get from under.’ This matter has 
reached this point. It has taken three 
years. But the people have, I am sure, 
now reached certain conclusions on what 


should be done by their government to 
help Europe. This award offers them a 
chance to express those conclusions. 

“I consider it as a patriotic investment 
to try and solve a question that has been 
hanging too long in the air and which 
involves the integrity of the people of 
the United States. It is distinctly up to 
us as a people to do our part to prevent 
another war. We do not want another 
experience such as the last one and we 
have said, through President Harding, 
that such a thing shall not happen again. 
But we have done nothing in a concrete 
sense to make our word good. The 
award is the search for an idea to show 
that we mean what we say. 

“My idea singly and solely is to search 
the American mind for an idea whereby 
the American people can do their part 
with the other nations to avert another 
war; an idea born not of politics or of 
partisanship, but of the straight-thinking, 
ideal-loving and fair-minded American. 
We have got to live in a friendly world, 
and we are too important a nation and too 
direct a part of the world to insist upon 
our former policy of ‘splendid isolation.’ 
We can no longer stand aloof while the 
rest of the world is suffering from pres- 
ent problems or in danger of future wars. 
We must decidedly do our share. That 
duty we cannot shirk. And I believe that 
someone, somewhere in America has 
that idea and will point the way.” 


THE first step toward making the offer 
of the award was taken when secur- 
ities to cover the amount of one hundred 
thousand dollars were deposited with a 
Philadelphia trust company to be held 
under the order of the jury of award 
and the policy committee. The policy 
committee selected to administer the 
award consists of John W. Davis, presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association 
and former ambassador of the United 
States to Great Britain; Judge Learned 
Hand of the United States Court for the 
southern district of New York; William 
H. Johnston, president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists; Esther 
Everett Lape, writer and member in 
charge of the committee’s work; former 
Governor Nathan L. Miller of New 
York; Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, Mrs. Og- 
den Reid, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
vice-chairman of the New York League 
of Women Voters; Henry L. Stimson, 
former Secretary of War; Melville EF. 





Stone, head of the Associated Press; 
Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip and Corneliys 
N. Bliss, Jr., treasurer of the committee. 

The headquarters of the Committee of 
Policy, under the charge of Miss Jape, 
where persons who may submit plans are 
advised to address inquiries for further 
information, is at 342 Madison avenue, 
New York: City. The appointment ot 
the jury of award is to be announced in 
September. 

In addition to the chief award there 
will be four subsidiary awards since the 
plan finally agreed upon by the jury may 
be a composite plan and the subsidiary 
awards of five thousand dollars each will 
be paid for any plans or parts of plans 
used by the jury of award in a composite 
plan. The payments for these are uncer 
the same conditions as the main award— 
that is, half of the sum will be paid when 
the award is made and the other half 
when the plan shall have been adopted 
by the United States Senate. 

The chief feature of difference be- 
tween this plan and others that have been 
suggested lies in the fact that it must be 
practical and must be adopted, the finar 


’ installment to make the whole sum being 


withheld until the United States Senate 
has formally enacted the plan into a law 
or decreed it to be the policy of the 
nation just as it would decree or accepr 
treaties of peace or arbitration or any 
other treaties with foreign governments 
under the section of the Constitution of 
the United States providing for approval 
of the Senate to such agreements before 
they can be part of the national policy. 


Immediately on appointment the policy 
comittees set about giving the widest 
possible publicity to the simple condition; 
under which the award is to be made. 
They have enlisted the services of civic 
organizations of all sorts with national! 
and international branches and throug! 
the members of these organizations as in 
dividuals and through the periodicals pu! 
lished by such organizations they are g1\ 
ing such information as this the most 


widespread circulation. Everything pos- 


sible has been done by Mr. Bok person 


ally and by the policy committee as indi- 


viduals and through their organization 
to reach every section of American so 


cial and political life so that the plans 


offered may represent the thought of a! 
sorts and conditions of men and wome: 
who make up the American body politi: 


The 1924 Rotary Convention will be held in the famous Exposition grounds 
at Toronto, Ontario, the week of June 16th. This is the second time the 
annual convention has gone outside the United States and the first time 
it has been held in Canada. 


tence opal — 
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H ERE you can walk over to Main Street, drop in at the sign of the Rotary flag, get your guest's badge, and make your- 
self at Home! The fellows are always glad to see you and to learn what your club is doing, and while you bend elbows 
over the luncheon table they will tell you about the best club in the best town in the best country in the World! 


Report on Work of 
\utritional Institute 


ALL RIVER, MASS.—The local 
rotary Club has been studying the 

problem of malnutrition among 
school children, and a very compre- 
ensive report was made by the club’s 
sub-committee on the results of health 
education work by an Institute under the 
irection of Dr. W. R. P. Emerson, of 
Boston. The Committee reports that 
the work carried on by this institute 
as had remarkable results in improv- 
ng the education possibilities, and inci- 
lentally the civic possibilities of the 


hildren examined at the Institute. 
fhe committee recommended that in- 
stead of this work being divided 


imong eight separate physicians one 
physician be engaged to devote his full 
time to it, and that he be assisted by a 
staff of trained nurses. The report gave 
many interesting examples of children 
whose health visibly improved after 
slight operations, and dental and optome- 
tric treatment. It was pointed out that 
by spending a few thousand dollars for 
the benefit of the children the commun- 
ity could make an investment in com- 
munal health and citizenship which 
would bring vast returns. The serving 
of milk and graham crackers to under- 
nourished children was recommended, 
and this distribution will be continued 


During the boys’ day parade re- 
cently held in Savannah, Georgia, 
this Rotary float attracted con- 
siderable attention, making an in- 
stantaneous hit with every boy 
and every adult who ever partici- 
pated in a “sand lot” game. 





and increased on its present basis of 
sale at cost. The report was made to a 
very representative gathering and it is 
hoped that by cooperative action of mu- 
nicipal and government authorities the 
needs of the children as revealed in this 
report may be properly recognized. 


International Courtesies 
Are Exchanged 


Cuicaco, Itt.—When the Government 
of Peru declared the Fourth of July 
a national holiday, as a compliment to 
the United States, the oldest Rotary 
Club hastened to pass a resolution of 
appreciation which was sent to the Lima, 
Peru, Rotary Club for transmission to 
the Peruvian Government and its peo- 
ple. 


Organizes Inter-Club Council 


of Local Clubs 


Bay City, Micu.—At a recent meet- 
ing the Bay City club presented “Three 
Finger” Jones with a beautiful stickpin 
to commemorate his sixth successive 
year of 100 per cent attendance. “Three 
Finger” joined Rotary in January 1916 
and has missed but one meeting. Three 
or four other members are trying hard 
to beat his record but so far he is still 
in the lead. 

Some years ago, Bay City Rotary 
started an inter-club council of the local 


luncheon clubs. The council personnel 
includes the club presidents and one lay 
member of Rotary, Kiwanis, Exchange, 
and Lions. The council has been very 
useful in arranging for unity of purpose 
in civic welfare projects. The local 
Rotary club recently entertained the 
other three clubs at luncheon and had as 
its guest of honor on this occasion 
United States Senator Couzens. 


Minstrel Shows Increase 
Attendance at Rural Schools 


ANNIstTon, ALA.—Last fall the rural 
school supervisor for Calhoun county 
asked the Anniston Rotary club if there 
were anything the club could do to stim- 
ulate attendance in the rural schools, 
which were then averaging only fifty 
per cent attendance. The club offered 
the services of its Rotary Minstrels for 
one night each month to the school mak- 
ing the highest percentage of attendance 
in its particular school district. The offer 
was accepted and since that time the min- 
strels have given seven different enter- 


tainments with gratifying results. Last 
year the attendance records of these 
schools showed that out of 124 days 


taught, the average number of days at 
tended was 71. This year out of an 
average of 118 days taught, the aver- 
age number of days attended was &2. 


[his is equivalent to lengthening the 
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This hand-carved mahogany Rotary wheel and base was made and presented to the Scottdale 
(Pa.) Rotary Club by Rotarian Bill Ferguson. Bill’s classification is “undertaker” and his 
hobby is woodworking. The wheel stands on the speaker’s table and the clock on the re- 
verse side serves for the guidance of the presiding officer. It has a 17-jewel 8-day watch 
movement. The wheel is mounted on ball bearings and the hub cap of glass can be illu- 
minated by electricity. Scottdale Rotary also has a handsome Rotary wheel presented to 
ihe club by Pittsburgh Rotary for having the highest attendance percentage at the 1922 
District Conference; also a silver loving cup presented by past Governor “Tony” Smith 
for having the highest attendance percentage at a district inter-city meet at Pittsburgh. All 
these trophies attracted much attention on exhibit at the last district conference. 


Australia, a fight between the black fel- 
lows, and a mutiny on the way home! 
Another member described life in the 
90’s when the principal sport was es- 
corting your lady round the levee—on a 
bicycle—if you were a dashing cavalier 
—or on foot if you were more sedate. 
Others told of pioneer days, or contrast- 
ed European life with American. 


rural school term eleven days, which 
may be interpreted to mean a saving of 
over $5,000 to the rural schools because 
of the increased efficicncy due to im- 
proved attendance. 


Navies of Two Nations 
Represented at Luncheon 


Kry West, Fria.—Officers from “H. 
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Another good program of this clyh 
had as its feature a “sermon” by a voice 
from the ether, announced as the “voice 
of Rotary.” In a conversation with the 
club president the “voice” defined good 
and bad Rotarians and informed mem- 
bers how they might improve. 


Plan Fifty-Mile Monument 
to Soldier Dead 


Huntincton, W. Va.—The - state 
highway between MHuntington and 
Charleston which is to be opened soon 
will become a “road of remembrance” j{ 
the plan presented to Huntington Rotary 
by President Archer is carried out. 
Briefly the plan provides that on Arbor 
Day in April, 1924, five hundred men in 
100 automobiles leave each city at sun- 
rise and plant 4,000 trees along the high- 
way as a memorial to the boys of Cabell, 
Putnam, and Kanawha counties who fell 
in the World War. The cooperation of 
various civic and national organizations 
is being sought to insure the success of 
the scheme. 


Build Dining-Hall 
for Boy Scouts 


Tuscatoosa, ALA.—Perhaps the most 
serviceable meeting ever held by Tus- 
caloosa Rotary was the one held recently 
at the Scout camp at Herrin’s Lake. One 
Rotarian bought the camp sight and pre- 
sented it to the Scouts and the club de 
cided to present the boys with a dining- 
hall. One meeting day was set aside 
so that the members of the club might 
perform the manual labor of erecting 
the hall. Those who could not put in a 


day’s work contributed $5, and a large 


crowd enjoyed the dinner served by the 


Scouts. After dinner there were demon- 


strations of various Scout activities and 
several of the boys addressed the club. 





M. S. Valerian” and from local naval 
stations represented the British and 
American navies respectively at a recent 
luncheon of the Key West club. At this 
luncheon it was announced that fifty 
officers and men from the British cruiser 
would be taken on a sightseeing tour 
arranged by the Chamber of Commerce, 
and as a further illustration of the possi- 
bilities of international friendship the 
Key West Rotarians passed a vote of 
thanks to Havana Rotary for the enter- 
tainment given Key West girl guides 
and their chaperones during their visit 


to Cuba. 
“*"Way Back When” Meeting 


Proves Interesting 


MARYSVILLE, Cau.+Boyhood Remin- 
iscence Day at the local Rotary club 
gave members a chance to narrate boy- 
hood adventures and escapades_in many 
parts of the world. A dignified division 
manager of a local railroad described 








the old-time rivalry between boys on op- 
posite sides of the-tracks—and the bat- 
tles that ensued. The mayor of the city 
told of snaring parrots in the Austral- 
ian bush, of a boat trip into unexplored 





More than a thousand merry-makers representing eighteen Iowa Rotary clubs attended the 
third inter-city Rotary picnic on the campus at Ames, Iowa. Sports 
children were a feature of the program. The youngsters had a lot of fun riding Shetland 
ponies, which were furnished by a neighboring pony farm. A 35-piece band from the 
Boys’ Training School furnished music. The task of clearing up the debris after dinner 


for men, women and 
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Scout made so direct an appeal for 

cabin space that $400 was imme- 

y subscribed for the erection of two 

cabins. 

e club enjoyed another interesting 

ing on “Daughter’s Day.” Each 

rian was host to a daughter—either 

own or someone else’s. One mem- 

explained that as he had no daugh- 

of his own he had brought his*grand- 

‘her’s daughter. Talks on girl life and 

triotic songs were featured on this 

casion. 

“J's Always Fair Weather 

I hen Good Fellows Get Together” 


KEWANEE, ILtt.—For five years -Kewa- 
nee has entertained visiting Rotarians 
it an inter-city meeting at Midland 
country club—and for five years. the 
event has been marked by perfect 
weather. The 300 or more who enjoyed 
the event recently commented frequently 











“cc 
on the good work of the “weather com- This group picture shows the men who are helping to guide the destinies of the Rotary 
mittee. Club of Meibourne, Australia. Left to right they are: Walter A. Drummond, Honorary 


After a program of sports and an 
excellent dinner the visitors were in an 


Secretary; The Hon. James A. Boyd; Harrie B. Lee; E. Fred Ryal!, Honorary Treasurer; 
and Burdett Laycode. The Rotary Club of Melbourne was the first to be organized in 
the Antipodes, having received its charter two years ago. The club boasts a membership 


¢ ; j id «6 j > . . . . . . . 
appreciative mood and the “Princeton of more than one hundred and the organization is taking an active interest in boys’ work 


- 9° ee . : ; , , : : 
Tigers” were obliged to give many en- and other community affairs. Ivor Evans, hardware merchant, is the president of the 
cores in their selection of songs. It was club, and Thomas C. Lothian holds the unique position of “attendance officer” with the 
announced that there will be another responsibility of looking after al) attendance matters. 


inter-city meet at the same place next 

year, and the visitors were advised to 10.000 German marks for the best golf 
practice swimming meanwhile, as a fine core of the day. Addresses by Past 
new pool is to be added to the attrac- Governor E. E. Baker and by Governor 
tions of the club. Short talks by repre- Rompel were enthusiastically received, 
sentatives of the East Moline, Galva, 4, was the final feature—a minstrel show 
Galesburg, Moline, Monmouth, Peoria, by Galva Rotarians. 

Princeton, Rock Island, and Sterling 

clubs preceded the award of trophies. Yes, He Has No 

Galesburg won in tennis; Princeton in Attendance! 
trap shooting; East Moline in baseball ; Sayre, Pa.—Rotarian Walter L. Mer- 
Sterling in golf; Peoria in horse-shoe rill of the Sayre club started on a cross- 
tossing; and Moline won the attendance continent motor trip on April 27th. He 
prize. A Peoria Rotarian was awarded was gone ten weeks, drove 11,000 miles, 








was greatly facilitated by the use of long strips of paper for table cloths. Music, dancing, 
and a happy speech by Governor Carl Weeks brought the program to a close. Credit for 
the success of the picnic is due to the combined efforts of every member of the host club. 
Especially was it a strenuous day for the two youngsters at the extreme left of the 
photograph, who were happy and tired—but not too tired to waddle into the picture. 





crossed twenty states, visited the Grand 
Canyon, Yosemite, and Yellowstone 
Parks, drove several hundred miles over 
the great desert, and made Rotary every 
week. Are there any Rotary tourists 
with a better record? Incidentally Walt 
has not missed a meeting for four years. 


Provide Camp Vacation 
For 200 Boys 


SHEFFIELD EnG.—The Boys’ Welfare 
Committee of the Sheffield club is busy 
securing the last $500 of the $1,500 
which is to be used to provide 200 
worthy boys with a vacation at the Ro 
tary camp during August. The Sheffield 
club recently celebrated its fourth anni 
versary, and is active in many forms of 
Rotary service. 


Civic Clubs’ Picnic 
a Great Success 

Mou.ttriE, Ga.— Rotary, Kiwanis 
Lions, and Country club members with 
their families recently enjoyed a_ fine 
picnic at the beautiful Country Club 
grounds. The Rotarians planned the 
event and were placed in charge of the 
arrangements. An open golf tourna 
ment, swimming, tennis, croquet, “barn- 
yard golf”, and cards each drew their 
share of friendly competition and con 
tributed something to the day’s enjoy 
ment. Some 300 sat down to the basket 
lunch and stayed for the informal pro 
gram of music and talks which followed 


Bring Home 
the Groceries 

Topeka, Kan.—Each Rotarian who 
attended the “Retailers Day” meeting of 
the local Rotary club came home laden 

















J. G. McFarland, of the Rotary Club of 
Watertown, South Dakota, is exalted ruler 
of the Elks. Rotarian McFarland is a prom- 
inent attorney of the Northwest and a past- 
president of the Watertown Rotary Club. 


with knowledge of the retail trade—and 
a sack of groceries. The contents of the 
sack, coffee, tea, Pilsener, salad dress- 
ing, a duplicating saiesbook, a pencil, 
and a special edition of a trade journal 
had been donated by local merchants. 
Forgetful and absent-minded husbands 
arriving home that evening with baskets 
of groceries gave their wives an awful 
shock ! 


Collect Ten Tons of Clothes 
for Near East Relief 


RosELLE Park, N. J.—Although but 
four months old, Roselle Park Rotary 
has had a busy existence so far. Fol- 
lowing a talk by a representative of the 
Near East Relief the club decided to 
undertake a “Bundle Day” and collect 
worn clothes. Careful attention was 
given to advance publicity, the town was 
literally placarded with effective signs, 
official sanction was secured, and twelve 
private cars and three trucks were lent 
for the work. Boy Scouts and Catho- 
lic Cadets went with each car and instead 
of the two tons of clothing which the 
Near East Relief Director had hoped 
to secure, more than five tons of worn 
clothing were obtained. Since the aver- 
age distribution overseas is 4 pounds of 
clothes per capita, this “Bundle Day,” it 
is estimated, will aid 2,500 refugees. 


Three Hundred Children 
Enjoy Boat Ride 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—The local Rotary 
Club recently arranged an outing for 306 
children from the Rosewood State 
Training school. The city authorities 
furnished a boat for the trip and the 
children were delighted with the excur- 
sion down Chesapeake Bay. Refresh- 
ments were furnished and dispensed by 
the Rotarians and their ladies, and the 
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school band supplied the music. The 
children attending this school are men- 
tally crippled and this annual outing pro- 
vided by the Rotarians is one of the few 
chances they have of seeing the sur- 
rounding country. 


Publicity Campaign 
Interests Community 


PANAMA, R. P.—The local Rotary 
club is carrying out an active publicity 
campaign to further its various projects 
and enlist community support. By popu- 
lar subscription and purchase of adver- 
tising space the club has secured two 
pages in the Thursday edition of a lead- 
ing newspaper. One page is printed in 
English the other in Spanish and both 
appear under the head of “The Voice 
of Rotary.” Considerable local interest 
has been developed by this campaign. 


Another “Knot-Hole Club” 
Serves Youthful Fans 


Carro, Itt.—The wistful-eyed young- 
sters who are found around the baseball 
parks hoping that somehow they will 
get to see the game, have found friends 
in Cairo just as their fellow-sufferers 
have found friends in some other cities. 
Through the Rotary “knot-hole club” 
these youngsters are now admitted free 
on certain days and on other days at 











A prize of $500 is awarded annually by the 
Rotary Club of Shanghai to that member 
of the graduating class of the American 
High School who has done the most for his 
school during his four years there. This 
year two students had equally good records 
and two Rotary scholarships were awarded. 
Alexander Moffett (left) of Kiangyin will 
use his scholarship to enter Washington & 
Lee University at Lexington, Va. William 
Lockwood (right) of Shanghai will attend 
DePauw University at Greencastle, Ind. 
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Conrad V. Dykeman, of the Rotary Club of 
Long Island City, N. Y., is Imperial Poten- 
tate of the Shriners. Rotarian Dykeman is 
a well known New York insurance man and 
has long been prominent in Masonic circles. 


reduced prices—and from their special 
grand stand they take an active—and 
noisy part in the proceedings. The club 
has also installed four public tennis 
courts which are very popular. 
Recently the Cairo club won the atten 
dance prize and the prize for “stunts” 
at the tri-city meet at Anna, Ill. How- 
ever, it was decided to waive the atten- 
dance prize and only to accept the prize 
awarded for the stunt—an “Egyptian 
Serenaders Band.” A ball game with 
Kiwanis is the next big thing on this 
club’s program, and the proceeds of the 
game will be given to the Boy Scouts 


Anzac Clubs 
Hold First Conference 


WELLINGTON, N. Z.—The first confe: 
ence of New Zealand clubs lasted fo: 
two days and many educational and in- 
spiring addresses were made. The Lady’s 
Night was also most successful, and it 
was apparent that Rotary has become a 
real factor in the civic life of the Anti- 
podes. Boys’ work, particularly Scout- 
ing, is receiving attention from Rotary 
and also from the Red Cross. Some of 
the New Zealand Rotarians are planning 
to visit the United States about August, 
1924, and will motor across America 
from East to West. 


Crippled Children 
Enjoy Camp Life 

CINCINCINNATI, On1o.—Some 400 
Rotarians and their friends attended the 
formal opening of children’s camp at 
Lake Allyn. The camp is a very fine 
specimen of its type and contains a dor- 
mitory with 89 beds, a spotless kitchen, 
smaller building for the older boys and 
girls, tents, and special playground ap- 
paratus. A staff of trained nurses and 
assistants is in charge and everything 
possible is done to restore the young- 
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health and alleviate their suffer- 
Edgar F. Allen, president of the 
rnational Society for Crippled Chil- 
, attended the opening and in the 
rse of his remarks he said “Do not 
nk this is wholly charity. You get 
k what you have given. These crip- 
| ones, through you, become helpful 
mbers of society. When society lifts 
1 gain.” 


Honor Oldest Inhabitants 
ond Their Descendants 


OpeLousas, La.—The two oldest citi- 

ns of Opelousas, and four generations 
‘ their families were guests of honor 
t a Ladies Night meeting of the local 
2otary Club. Mrs. Henry L. Garland, 
better known as Bemame, has lived in 
the vicinity of Opelousas for 90 years. 
She was married in 1852 and four of her 
seven children are living, besides 31 
grandchildren and 31 great-grandchild- 
ren. In former days she usually had the 
family for Christmas dinner and as many 
as 100 plates were set and each child 
was presented with a 5-dollar gold piece. 
She has an exceptionally clear memory, 
takes pride in her town, and hopes to 
vote in the coming election. 


Judge E. T. Lewis, the oldest male 
resident of the city, was born in 1834 
and he also has lived near Opelousas all 
his life. He married at the age of 31 
and has had three children, 12 grand- 
children and eight great-grandchildren. 
Judge Lewis was admitted to the bar in 
1857. He has been a Congressman and 
has served on the district bench and on 
the Court of Appeals. After four years 
of service in the Confederate Army he 
returned home as a captain. The many 
reminiscences given by these pioneers 
and their descendants, several of whom 
hold influential positions in the commun- 
ity, made the meeting one of excep- 
tional interest. 


Invites Scouts to 
Help Him Celebrate Birthday 


Jersey City, N. J.—Henry Kohl is 
one of the oldest members of club No. 
249—and is active in everything for the 
benefit of the community. When Rotar- 
ian Kohl recently celebrated his 53rd 
birthday, he gave a party at Kamp Henry 
Kohl a beautiful reservation of more 
than 200 acres in the Sussex County 
mountains. Seventy-five Rotarians and 
an equal number of Boy Scouts enjoyed 
a chicken dinner in the big mess tent and 
each guest and Scout was presented with 
a handsome and capable Scout knife as 
a souvenir. Speeches by Rotarians, a 
member of the clergy, representatives 
of the Lions and Kiwanis clubs, and of 
the city, preceded an address by Rotar- 
ian Kohl. The Kamp was purchased by 
Rotarian Louderbough and was formal- 
ly dedicated to the use of the Scouts last 
year. 


(Continued on page 37.) 
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AJAX 
CORD 


With New Features 

















HEY have set new high 
standards in mileage, good 
looks and non-skid security. 


You can get the combined ad- 
vantages of quality—service 


— economy. 
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A new machine 
mechanical 





| Te New National 
Audinng and 
Analysis Machine — 





The National Cash 


Dayton, 
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in the field of 
accounting 


HE National Auditing and Accounting machine fills a long- 
felt need in the field of mechanical appliances for accounting 
and statistical work. 


It is designed to save time, labor, and expense in obtaining 
detailed statistical information which all progressive concerns 
recognize as important. 


The large number of totals with which it can be built, and the 
fact that it prints five records at one time, enable it to take care 
of heavy analysis work at a minimum cost. 


One person operating this machine can do the work which 
ordinarily requires from two to four people. This means a 
saving in clerk hire and in printed columnar forms. 


This machine is adapted to all kinds of analysis and distribution 
work, such as— 


Sales Analysis Labor Distribution 
Purchase Analysis Accounts Distribution 
Cost Analysis Accounts Control 
Expense Analysis Stock and 
Remittance Distribution Production Control 


This machine is used in accounting and statistical work by 
wholesalers, manufacturers, retailers, jobbers, railroads, and 
many other kinds of business. It is made in many sizes and is 
so flexible in its application that it can be put to varied uses. 


We shall be pleased to explain how it might be used in your 
business. A letter or wire to our Accounting Machine Division 
will bring complete information. 


Register Company 
Ohio 
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How did 


your 
Garters 
| look this 
| 


morning? 


secure—adjustable 





dealers. 











Boston Garter 
file Gedo 


The new Wideweb ‘‘Boston’”’ 
and rests so easily on the 
leg that you forget you have it on. 
new webbings in a variety of colors at your 
Insist on having the “‘Boston” be- 
cause it is the only garter with the famous 
Oblong All Rubber Button Clasp. 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, BOSTON 
MAKERS OF VELVET GRIP HOSE SUPPORTERS FOR ALL THE FAMILY 





is light—cool— 


See the 

















- ENGRAVERS - 
ELECTROTYPERS 





Louisville, ky. 














LUNCHEON BADGES? 


Consult 


Adcraft Manufacturing Company 


2448 West 22nd Street 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 














The Powers Hotel 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
Comfort—Courtesy—Convenience 
350 Rooms—300 Baths 
Home of Rotary Luncheons, Tuesdays. Ball Room 
J. MESSNER, Pres. and Mgr. 











PRICES SMASHED: 


10 es FREE Trial }’o"': 
makes ndorwend, | Remington, Ol 
Febuilt t tonlenk and « Poa A — ag 4 
anteed ne naneber - 


rt 
big Free Catalog show shows how to save money 
on type writers. Easy terms. Write today. 


INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
177%. State St. Cent. 3-56 Chicago 



























THE ROTARY WHEEL 


THE MAGAZINE OF BRITISH ROTARY 


MUULUUW AL (S00 AY LU fe 


POSTED MONTHLY TO MORE THAN 8000 MEMBERS 
OF ROTARY CLUBS IN GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND 


ADVERTISEMENT RATE: Ordinary Positions 48 Dollars per page 
and pro rata. Special positions at 259% Premium, subject to being unlet 


Inquiries should be sent either direct or through accredited Advertising Agents to 
PARTRIDGE & LOVE, Ltd., 
House, 17 Surrey Street, Strand, London, 
they will receive careful attention. 


Broadmead, Bristol, England, and Clun 
2, England where 
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Business Codes 
(Continued from page 9.) 


not generalize, but be specific, thous) 
the details may take many paragrap| 

If you will bear with me for a fe, 
minutes longer, I will endeavor to show 
you that these codes are needed for | 
ness harmony at home and abroad 
emphasize the meaning of duty and 
ward it with increased self-respect 
set up honor instead of gold as a busi- 
ness symbol; and all this for the saicty 
and growth of a free and liberal civiliza 
tion in which men may continue to ris 
by work, skill, devotion, vision, or gen- 
ius. 


om 


HERE comes a time when we obey 

that still, small voice which demands 
that we interrogate ourselves. Just as al! 
men always have asked of themselves, so 
we, too, begin with Why? Why are we? 
Why are we here? Why should we live? 

The essence of all attempts to answe: 
those questions, is that little, big word, 
Duty, and I am using duty in its strict 
sense as defined by Webster as “service 
that is morally obligatory. It is ou 
duty to live. Plants, insects, animals, 
and men are endowed by nature with 
tenacity for existence. But for man— 
civilized man—to live, is something in 
finitely higher than mere existence. 

Men without duties to do are like tree: 
planted on precipices from the roots of 
which al! the earth has crumbled. Labo: 
is man’s greatest function, his peculiai 
distinction and above all, his most per- 
fect privilege. A Rotarian is nothing, 
he can be nothing, he can achieve notli- 
ing, he can fulfill nothing, without work 
ing. Without work he cannot improv: 
himself, nor gain any degree of happi- 
ness. 

Those people are usually most happ) 
and satisfied in their pursuits, who have 
the loftiest ends in view. To gather 
wealth never gives satisfaction as much 
as realizing the attainment of some great 
or noble object. 

For us, as Rotarians, to live means 
growth, progress, enlightenment, both 
for the individual and the mass of the 
human race. The cessation of this 
growth, in either, is the beginning of de- 
cay. How do we measure up as indi- 
viduals? Have we made good as Ro- 
tarians in our opportunities? 

Mankind is the product of untold ages, 
yet we can tell its story in a few words. 
Either through the suggestion of gifted 
individuals, or through contact with 
other peoples, the savage awoke to the 
use of his imagination; he sought self- 
expression in rude art, and grew into a 
barbarian, partly savage, partly civilized, 
but always growing more and more civ- 
ilized. 

When we—the posterity of savages— 
think of the ages between our modern 
day and the dawn of the social order, it 
seems that the march of the human mass 
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een slow, and often paused and 
-ressed, but the historians tell us 
-ivilization has been a series of 
spurts, followed by long periods 
.gnation and darkness. 
at has occurred, time after time, 
rs to be that as rapidly as civiliza- 
crows, when Fate isn’t looking, the 
es of destruction work faster than 
forces of construction. : 
\fan is the creature of spirit. It is his 
t that grows. It is his spirit that de- 
ys and constructs, but the most com- 
te destruction is when the spirit 
wth is killed. 
Civilization always contains certain 
credients destructive of itself. These 
paradoxes are true that civilization can- 
not stand unless it goes forward, and it 
innot go forward unless it can stand 
gainst its enemies within its own body. 
I am an optimist. I believe that the 
way to save civilization a hundred years 
hence is to do it now. Whether we save 
it in the distant future, or not, we have 
the greatest incentives to do our duty, 
and this strong incentive is self-respect. 
Whether highly placed, or in an ordinary 
position in life, the self-respecting indi- 
vidual has the proud prerogative of 
holding his head erect and looking his 
fellow man in the eye. If a man can’t 
respect himself, his success is like Dead 
Sea fruit turning to ashes in his mouth! 
Look at unsavory politicians, who, 
sooner or later, become pitifully eager to 
do some good work. Look at unscrupu- 
lous business men trying to wash out 
their spots in the fountains of benevo- 
lence. Look at the crooked lawyers who 
seek self-respect by the ancient device 
of proclaiming themselves the friends of 
the poor and downtrodden. 


ELF-RESPECT is something very 

humanly desirable. And one of the 
strong purposes of the idea behind the 
codes of correct business practices is 
conservation of the self-respect of em- 
ployees without exception—in the office, 
the shop, the factory—skilled workmen 
and unskilled workmen. 

One of the most serious offenses 
against our nations and society is to de- 
prive men of their self-respect. They 
cannot respond to duty without it. The 
employed cannot demand duty without it. 
He who is instrumental in creating self- 
respect, where none existed before, is the 
greatest of benefactors. 

In our huge modern hives it is pos- 
sible for men to sow not, nor spin, to 
exist without doing any useful work, and 
without observing the common duties. 
"hey resort to immorality, lawlessness, 
and crime for means to exist, and they 
become an increasing menace to orderly 
society. But there are other more seri- 
ous menaces. Does history repeat itself? 
Che downfall of rich, cultured, ancient 
society was not without the vigorous 
warnings of contemporary observers. 

They say that ancient civilization was 
doomed. by the ancient version of the 
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Contains all the funda- 
mentals required of any 
good fruit cake—and some- 
thing else. Rich, fragrant, 
tropical fruits! Not tropical 
fruits that have suffered the 
indignity of being picked too 
green, handled too much or 
otherwise discouraged, but 
the ripe, luscious morsels 
picked from trees almost at 
our bakery door. Would 
such a fruit cake make a 
good Christmas present?’ 


Each cake sealed in an attractive metal box. 
keep as long as the recipient wishes, which won't be very long. 
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very modern phrase, “Let George do it!” 

If modern society shall not suffer 
lapse we must have not only a revival ot 
- individual duty, but of the old fashioned 
quality of personal honor as well. We 
must not “depend upon George to do it.” 

Once upon a time honor belonged ex- 
clusively to the gentry, noblemen, the 
military and fighting men, courtiers, all 
those entitled to wear a sword. Artisans 
and tradesmen were not supposed to have 
any honor. 

Fifty years ago it was argued that the 
man and his business were separate and 
distinct; that is, they could have differ- 
ent characters. The spirit of “Let the 
buyer beware” was held to be consist- 
ent with the character of a kind husband 
and a good father, loyal friend, social 
pillar, and good citizen. 


E wonder how intelligent persons 

could try to uphold such an un- 
tenable position. Modern competition 
beat upon it, and it crumbled. Upon the 
ruins of the old, false business dogmas, 
came swarming the demagogic politi- 
cians, the radical agitators, the yellow 
writers, shouting that they did it! 

By no means. The light of a new 
business era was that service was com- 
petition, and those who would not serve 
merited oblivion, unhonored and unsung. 

But greed takes other forms, and it 
leaped from the old into the new. This 
was sufficient for the reds and the “yel- 
lows,’ whose one idea was that business; 
being run for profit, therefore is corrupt 
to the core. In their minds business suc- 
cess was evidence of crime and iniquity! 

In the period of muck-raking, capital- 
ism became a term of denunciation, 
whereas, in truth, capitalism is a sys- 
tem of storing up credit, and sending it 
out as irrigating canals carry water 
from reservoirs. Capitalism, in its true 
sense and not as prostituted by modern 
expression, has raised the standards of 
living more than any single influence 
known in its history. 

Strange that just when the idea of 
service enabled the business world to free 
itself from ancient trammels, we should 
have an attempt to give to success a 
stigma. (If you want to follow some of 
our red and our yellow philosophers you 
must believe that the earth belongs to 
the feeble-minded, the ignorant, and 
those who won’t work.) 

Rotary International is an organiza- 
In promoting 
around the 


tion of success as a virtue. 
codes of business ethics 
world, Rotary is striving to do away with 
that other false notion that honor can be 
passive; that right can exist without 
action. 

Rotary offers a practical measure to 
help in solving the problem of the good 


citizen, who really is a bad citizen—the 
chap who thinks that righteous senti- 
ments are all that the moral law requires. 
This citizen favors good government and 
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business honor, but feels personally irre- 
sponsible. 

How to electrify this passive honor 
and arouse this irresponsible citizenship, 
is an issue which popular government 
must meet, otherwise what we now un- 
derstand by the terms democracy and 
representative government, will react 
into forms of class rule and oligarchy. 

Nations in distress should take coun- 
sel of their wisest sons; but great men 
never seem so scarce as when they are 
most needed; and small men never so 
presumptuous in contaminating issues 
and speculating upon the needs and dis- 
tresses of neighbors and country, than 
when clear thinking and right action are 
needed. Rotary advises us to settle upon 
a proven principle, and not depart from 
it on any ground of expediency. 

In seeking this proven principle we 
approach close to answering, Why? 
Why are we here? Why do we live? 
The answer to the eternal question is of 
the same substance as the answer to this 
question: /s our duty to ourselves alone 
—or to mankind? 

No man is sufficient unto himself. He 
cannot even respect himself unless he re- 
spects his fellow men! 

We cannot repeat too often that Ro- 
tary International is working for world 
unity through friendship and_ under- 
standing among the business men of the 
world. A fundamental of understand- 
ing between men is similarity in ethical 
standards. 

Men of different moral valuations 
view one another with suspicion. Each 
says that the other is hypocritical. Is it 
not a tremendous privilege for Rotary 
International to take part in removing 
this distrust? 

The biggest material thing in civiliza- 
tion is the business of civilization, but 
the greatest thing is the spirit of civili- 
zation. The supreme law of human life 
is duty. And duty must be based on 
moral standards. 

But this is impossible unless we have 
some large and cohesive body of individ- 
uals, within the body politic, expressing 
the spirit of loyalty to ideals. 

At various times in various countries, 
this necessary element of loyalty has 
been supplied by good kings and their 
satellites, by armed aristocracy, by mili- 
tant religion, and, finally, by political 
parties, whose platforms redd nobly and 
frequently fail ignobly. 

The time has arrived when this duty 
devolves upon business, whose contacts 
are incalculably more extensive and 
closer than those of politics. Business 
must be brought to realize this fact. 

Rotary seems born for this task. 
Friendship and sympathy are its working 
tools; they knit heart to heart and be- 
come cohesive forces. Rotary has given 
to each one of us a world mission to per- 
form in our own community, in our own 
business. 

As a broad postulate, every community 
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is what its business men make it. The 
places of trade, industry, finance, are 
more nearly the everyday town expres. 
sion than other public meeting-places, 
The ideal friendly town is a miniature 
universe of an ideal friendly world. 
There is always an element of good in 
all men’s lawful pursuits. Rotary strives 
to inspire better business practices by en- 
lightening men’s minds through the 
warmth of friendship and requiring a 
constant exchange of confidences. 


UT of these codes of business eth- 

ics, I see arising, in the fullness of 
time, a code of enlightened law supplant- 
ing the worn out forms in the statute 
books. It’s an encouraging and thrilling 
thought. 

In constant reiteration of my complete 
confidence in the effectiveness of a code 
of correct business practices in modern 
business, I have been asked repeatedly, 
how is it applied? Many men base every 
business transaction that they make upon 
a code of ethics instilled in their minds 
by their mothers. Do you or I try to 
analyze this code? No, we accept it un- 
equivocally, for we have demonstrated 
time and again, that the practicing of 
such codes produces results that are most 
satisfying. 

This very simple illustration that gen- 
eral codes as instilled in our consciences 
by our parents, proves the rule that spe- 
cific codes as applied to our specific ac- 
tivities in business relationship, are just 
as effective in our practical craft organi- 
zation as those truths given to us by our 
parents, in our personal conduct, both 
social and commercial. 

It’s great to be a Rotarian if you have 
the imagination. But, it’s no dream that 
the codes need to be planted while the 
planting is good. It’s no idle fancy that 
success must defend its success by being 
worthy of it. 

Does it pay to follow a code of busi- 
ness ethics? I will testify that it does. 
One of the best business builders pos- 
sible. But most of all it pays in making 
better and bigger men. 

The danger to civilization is not the 
mob, or the raging multitude, but the 
weakling citizen, the spineless business 
man, the person who stands for nothing, 
and will do nothing—no, not even to de- 
fend himself. 

This man needs a wholesome dose of 
business ethics, to cure or kill him, but 
do not “let George do it.” This is the 
only matter in which one must be selfish 
for we must get the moral satisfaction 
of this cause ourselves, personally, in 
our own hearts and souls, to help us to 
answer the great question, Why? 


Note: Practically every Rotary club now 
has its Business Methods Committee. To 
this committce Raymond Havens’ commit- 
fee is communicating program suggestions 
which will prove of great value to any club 
that wishes to avail itself of them. 
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Rotary Club Activities 
(Continued from page 31.) 


Exchange Club News 
During Voyage 
’ §. Doritc’—Thirteen Rotarians 
m the United States and Canada met 
the “Doric” and formed a temporary 
‘ub which held two meetings during the 
p from Montreal to Liverpool. At one 
eting each member reported what his 
rticular club was doing to spread 
Rotary in its community; and at the 
ther meeting there was an exchange of 
plans for meetings and a discussion of 
Zotary in Europe. The following Rotar- 
ins benefited by this exchange of views 
id fellowship: 
rge S. Clifford, (President)...Evanville, Ind. 


Herbert Hines, (Secretary)........ Kankakee, Il. 
Ben Bushs dsawevncse visa cmiphioll Lexington, Ky. 
Bert E. YOUmg.....cccccessesecs Bloomington, Ind. 
H. W. Jemmeaetsssss eo eakens Albert Lea, Minn. 
ae: a eer ere Yankton, S. D. 
H. D; FHSS: Sc cccss  cemateecerns Elgin, Il. 
Ben FP; Femeeiciy pwiee ce taeaess Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Eimer KnowleS...++0.0<00«¢ Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Walter H. McPherson........ceeces .--Joliet, Ill. 
|, B.. Peds ek «hoy ars ennies Toronto, Ont. 
Patil de Suet ccc cca pucaes Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bob Montelivind. «6 des endwdeceeees Lexington, Ky. 


“Keep To The Right 
And Keep Moving” 

AUCKLAND, N. Z.—A letter from the 
genial secretary of the Auckland club 
says: “Eighteen members of the Auck- 
land Club made the trip to Wellington to 
attend the two-day convention. They had 
to leave on Tuesday evening, travel 500 
miles, arrived there Wednesday in time 
for the convention on Thursday and 
Friday, leave Saturday, get home Sun- 
day to be back for Monday’s meeting— 
and they did it—by the Lord Harry, 
they did! And they did not get much 
rest from Rotary activities when they 
came home for on Monday we made a 
Rotary call—had to have— 

20 Rotarians to supply home-made 

cakes. 

20 Rotarians to supply home-made 

sweets. 

20 Rotarians to supply home grown 

flowers, 

in aid of the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Women and Children. Did they 
respond? At today’s lunch we had the 
pleasure of announcing ‘the Society, etc., 
wish to express their appreciation of the 
support by the Rotarians in the supply 
of cakes, sweets, etc.’ ” 

Sir Harry Lauder was the principal 
guest at another meeting of the Auck- 
land club. He greatly appreciated the 
Maori song of welcome which greeted 
his appearance: 

Haere mai!. Haere mai!. Haerei mai! 

Haere mai e nga Manuhiri ki te hai a 

te Ropu 

Kia ora! Kia ora! Kia ora! 

Kia ora koutou katoa. 

(Translation: Visitors to the meeting 
of our Rotary Club we give you greet- 
ing. Good luck to you all!) 

Some thirty members and an equal 
number of guests greeted Sir Harry 


(Continued on page 50.) 
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It has taken the place of the 
uncomfortable phone-booth. 


No more sweltering phone-booth, no more waste of 
time in waiting your turn to telephone privately. 
The Hush-A-Phone is like having a phone-booth right 
on your desk—but without its discomforts and incon 
veniences. 
It is a voice silencer, designed for confidential tele- 
phone conversations. 
In a word it gives: 

1. VOICE PRIVACY—~you cannot be 

overheard even by people sitting 
beside your desk. 

2. OFFICE QUIET—no one is dis- 
turbed by other peoples’ phone 
talk. Hush-A-Phone eliminates 
shouting and promotes better tele- 
phoning habits. 
CLEARER MESSAGES— it ex- 
cludes noises from the transmit- 
ter; gives a quiet, clear wire. 
The Hush-A-Phone is not a permanent attachment 
it fits on any telephone. It slips on or off the mouth 
piece in an instant. It is never in the way when 
attached. 
Many foreign telephone companies use and endorse 
it, as well as thousands of the leading business houses 
of this country. 
Find out what this marvelous Voice Silencer means to 
you and your business in quiet phoning—and elimina 
tion of eavesdropping. 
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TRADE MARK 


Send today for 





free booklet ate is a 
‘How to Make meg U8. PAT OFF I } 
HUSH-A-PHONE CORPORATION—19 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Gentlemen: 
Please mail your booklet, “How to M } Desk |} ‘ | B 
Name 
Address ...... 
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wherever you go 


GS the folks that you belong to the livest organization in 








the world. It’s really one of the most attractive emblems 

we’ve ever produced and something of which you can justly 
be proud. Hundreds of them were sold to Rotarians who 
drove to the St. Louis Convention. 

It is three inches in diameter—almost half again as large as 
the illustration—showing the Rotary emblem in regulation gold 
and blue on a white background, ard brilliantly finished in 
genuine jeweler’s fired enamel. 

Special Price, without $1 50 With word “Member” and name of $2.00 


name of city, each your own city, as illustrated, each 
Special quantity prices to Rotary secretaries upon af plication 


GREENDUCK 
METAL STAMPING COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 


Complete with rods 
and thumb-nuts. 


Can be attached to 
any car in two 
minutes. 


Will not jar loose. 


Any Rotarian’s check 
is good. 


Mail coupon today. 


Van Buren and Hoyne Avenue 


Greenduck Metal Stamping Co. 


Van Buren and Hoyne Ave., Chicago Dir ett ties ovae eRed> os 
Gentlemen: I am enclosing my check for$...... ..... Please send me............ 
Rotary automobile radiator emblems ese name of city. 

Name..... ee sfavero- hig eke ean EEN. 2s os bwin we eo palece 
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KASTEN TIME STAMP _ 
Get a Kasten Time Stamp and _ 
° matic 
record exactly the minute let- 
ters, orders or other matters 
that come in and go out. 
Kasten’s Time Stamps are eco- 
nomical, built for long service, 
and they work quickly, smoothly 
and accurately. 
Send for catalogue showing 
styles and giving prices. 


HENRY KASTENS 
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When Clubs Were Trumps 
(Continued from page 18.) 


first called, “The Club of Royal Phj- 
losophers,” of which Sir Joseph Ayloffe 
who was a charter member, say; 
that it was founded by Dr. Halley, the 
astronomer, and his friends about 173]. 
and met first in Dean’s Court and |ate; 
at the King’s Arms in St. Paul’s church. 
yard. The club flourished and was at 
tended by some forty Fellows of the So- 
ciety and their friends. It received 
many contributions to its dinners, and 
we find mention of haunches of venison. 
chines of beef, besides “a turtle weigh- 
ing 400 Ibs.”, being duly appreciated, 
The list of visitors is entirely worthy of 
such good cheer, such names as Benja- 
min Franklin, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gib- 
bon, Watt, Wedgwood, Boswell, are con- 
trasted with the titles of various nobles 
and potentates and with other such 
names as Chet Quang and Wanga Tong, 
Chinese; Ejutak and Tuklivina, Esqui- 
maux; Thayen-danega, Mohawk; and 
Omai of Urlaretea, of “Cook’s Vo, 
ages” fame. 

The Cocoa-Tree Club was the rallying 
point of the Tories during the reign of 
Queen Anne. The change from choco- 
late-house to club may have bettered the 
reputation of the place, but it probabl) 
cost many of the habitués their fortunes 
for high stakes were common. 


- LMACK’S was another club wher 
high play was indulged in. Some 
idea of the sums that changed hands may 
be gained from the following item in th: 
club books: “Mr. Thynne having won 
only 12,000 guineas during the last tw 
months, retired in disgust March 2s! 
1772.” 

The play was only for rouleaus of 5\) 
pounds each, and generally there was 
10,000 pounds in specie on the tabi 
Like some of our modern poker players 
these 18th century gamesters turned thei 
coats inside out or put on frieze great 
coats before sitting down to play. Piec« 
of leather guarded their laced ruffles 
and high crowned, beflowered and berib 
boned straw hats shielded their eyes from 
the light; masks were occasionally em 
ployed to conceal their emotions. Eac! 
player had a small stand beside him t 
hold his tea; sometimes a wooden bow! 
edged with ormulu, to hold the rouleaus 

Almack’s later became “Goosetree’s’ 
and was a favorite haunt of Pitt and 
his friends. The year following th 
opening of Almack’s Club, Almack had 
a suite of assembly rooms built in King 
street which were opened in 1765 for the 
use of both sexes—and either from the 
start or shortly after it became the cus 
tom for the ladies to elect the gentlemen 
to membership and vice versa. Occasion- 
ally these elections had results which 
surprised the social world! 

Another of Almack’s famous ventures 
was Brookes’s Club which was started 
on Pall Mall, but later was removed to 
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c+ James’s Street. Fox and Sheridan 
embers, and their ready wit found 
exercise. It was Sheridan who 
observed, when some gentleman 

_ that the editor of the Quarterly 

vy had boasted of the power of con- 

iq and distributing literary reputa- 
that “Very likely; and in the pres- 
nstance I think he has done it so 
isely as to have left none for him- 


B \U BRUMMEL and Lord Ash- 
burton were members of this club, 
| Sheridan’s election was effected by 
ruse which secured the absence of one 

: two who disliked him. But there was 
man—George Robert Fitzgerald— 

ho proved too much for all the members 
nd their black balls. Fitzgerald was a 
notorious duelist and his stormy career 
as ended by his execution for a cruel 
vurder. He applied to Admiral Keith 
Stewart to propose him as a candidate 
for Brookes’s—and the Admiral, know- 
ing that he must either fight or comply, 
chose the latter, feeling sure that Fitz- 
gerald could not be elected. The first 
ballot was a unanimous black ball! Then 
came the problem of informing the can- 
didate of his rejection. If Fitzgerald 
learned of this unanimous verdict he 
would undoubtedly call them all out, 
starting with his proposer. Finally a 
waiter was sent to inform the impatient 
candidate that “there was one black ball, 
and his name must be put up again in a 
month according to the rules, if he so 


desired.” Brookes took the message 
from the waiter and delivered it, and 
while the irascible Irishman seemed 


somewhat mollified, he was far from con- 
tent, and shaking hands with Brookes 
said that he “perceived there was a small 
matter of a mistake in his election” and 
desired Brookes to “present his compli- 
ments to the gentlemen and say as it was 
only a mistake of one black ball they 
would be so good as to waive all cere- 
mony and proceed to re-elect their hum- 
ble servant without delay.” 


Some of the members foresaw ugly 
consequences to the farce they had been 
playing but finally the Earl of March 
(afterwards Duke of Queensberry) sug- 
gested that they try the effect of two 
black balls. This was done but Fitzger- 
ald calmly informed Brookes that “there’re 
now two mistakes instead of one” and 
requested that “the honorable gentlemen 
would try again and make no more mis- 
takes.” General Fitzpatrick proposed 
that Brookes should reply “His cause was 
all hopeless, for that he was blackballed 
all over from head to foot, and it was 
hoped by all the members that Mr. Fitz- 
gerald would not persist in thrusting 
himself into society where his company 
was declined.” This message was no 
sooner delivered than Fitzgerald ex 
claimed, “Oh, I perceive it’s a mistake 
altogether, Mr. Brookes, and I must see 
to the rectifying of it myself, there’s 
nothing like dealing with principles; so 
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I'll step up at once, and put this thing to 
rights, without any more unnecessary 
delay.” In spite of Brookes’s remon- 
strance, Fitzgerald flew upstairs, bowed 
to the members who had risen at the in- 
trusion, and said, “Your servant, gentle- 
men—I beg ye will be sated.” Then walk- 
ing up to the fireplace he addressed Ad- 
miral Stewart, “So, my dear Admiral, Mr. 
Brookes informs me that I have been 
elected three times.” 

“You have been balloted for, Mr. 
Fitzgerald, but I am sorry to say you 
have not been chosen,” said Stewart. 

“Well, then,” replied the duellist, “did 
you blackball me?” 
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“My good Sir,” answered the Ad- 
miral, “how could you suppose such a 
thing ?” 

“Oh, I supposed no such thing, my 
dear fellow; I only want to know who 
it was that dropped the black balls in by 
accident, as it were!” 

Fitzgerald then made the rounds of the 
members and put the same question to 
each—and in each case received a reply 
similar to that given by the Admiral. 
When he had finished his interrogation 
he addressed them as follows: “You see, 
Gentlemen, that as none of ye have 
black-balled me, J must be chose; and it 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Word Lee 


AVE you ever, in your travels, 
found a lLilotel (probably of 
moderate size)where the Own- 


er or Manager, by his personal inter- 
est in your comfort and welfare, 
made your stay conspicuously 
pleasant ? 

If so, you are looking forward to 
another visit—and that is just the 
atmosphere that now pervades the 
Hotel McAIpin. 

If you will write me personally 
the requirements of yourself or 
family, I will see that you are ex 
actly suited. 

My staff, both male and female, 
from the house manager to the bell 
boy, are trained to make the small- 
est detail of your stay, both in and 
out of the Hotel,a series of pleasant 
experiences by their courteous, un- 
obtrusive interest. 

The McA!pin equipment, furnish- 
ings and cuisine are reputed to be 
unsurpassed, if equalled, by any 
Hotel here or abroad. 

But aside from this, if there is any 
detail, great or small, in which I can 
help during your stay, let me know 
and I shall never be too busy to 
demonstrate my desire to establish 
with you the interest of a host with 
his guest rather than a manager 
with his patron. 

Thus dol believe I will succeed in 
leaving with you the cordial desire 
to make the Ilotel McAlpin your 
New York home in the future. 


Artucr L. Ler, Manager. 


he Cenler of Convenience 
Broadway at 34" Street 


Hole MAGsin 
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San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. 
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The Empire Dinner 


Delegates to Convention at Saint Louis from clubs of coun- 
tries in British Empire hold great “get-together” meeting 


By CHARLES O. SMITH 
Rotary Club of Calgary, Alberta 


ORMERLY, at annual conven- 
Pie: the Canadian delegates held 
a Canadian dinner. This was en- 
larged this year to a British Empire 
dinner. One need hardly say that to all 


of us, delegates of the Rotary Clubs of 
the Empire, it was a delightful event and 


| quite one of the big features of the 


| week’s programme at St. Louis. 


The 
large dining-room of the Jefferson Ho- 
tel was beautifully decorated and _ it 
warmed our British blood to see the old 
Union Jack and the flags of the overseas 


_ dominions ard colonies as well as the 


Stars and Stripes of our hosts’ country. 
While the dinner was in progress a 


| quartette from Wichita, Kansas, paid us 
| a fraternal visit and sang two numbers, 
_and later in the evening International 








President Ray Havens and his charm- 
ing wife came in and Mrs. Havens sang. 
We Rotarians of the Western Canadian 
district, who had had the great pleasure 
of having Ray and Mrs. Havens at our 
annual conference at Winnipeg, were 
made particularly happy by their 
thoughtfulness in sparing time from 
their busy evening to come to see us at 
our British dinner. 

Charles A. Smith, of Birmingham, 
England, spoke for the Mother Country. 
Then Frank Mulholland, of Toledo, 
Ohio, Past International President, gave 
a very fine talk, which was of special in- 
terest because he was one of the first 
American Rotarians to visit Rotary 
clubs in the United Kingdom. His 
Majesty’s representative in the consular 
office at St. Louis, Rotarian Godfrey 
Peckham, spoke briefly, but uttered this 
significant sentence, that he had been re- 
quested to send a report of the Rotary 
Convention to the British Ambassador at 
Washington, Sir Auckland Geddes, who 
had asked specially for it. We had an- 
other guest, almost of ambassadorial im- 
portance, in Rotarian Ed Stock, formerly 
of Marion, Ohio, who had been re- 
quested by the late President Harding to 
attend the British dinner to express the 
President’s regrets at his inability to be 
our guest. 

Past International President Crawford 
McCullough, International Director Jeff 
Lydiatt, and our own District Governor, 
Jim Davidson, made brief speeches. The 
latter, who, with Layton Ralston, of 
Halifax, introduced Rotary into New 
Zealand and Australia, was appropriately 
followed by Will Holdsworth, of Auck- 
land, New Zealand. As Calgary Rotar- 
ians look upon the Rotarians of New 
Zealand and Australia as their foster 


children, and, in addition, since one of 
the finest meetings we have ever held 
was addressed by Charles Rhodes, of 
Auckland, we were naturally deeply in- 
terested in what Will Holdsworth had to 
say. He is a capital speaker. Indeed, 
the delegation from Calgary were as 
pleased as Punch at the fine impression 
Charles Rhodes and Will Holdsworth 
made on the occasions when they had to 
speak. That was true also of Will Ifould, 
of Sydney, Australia. 

The fruit of the labor of Jim David- 
son and Layton Ralston certainly was 
displayed at St. Louis, where the calibre 
of the men who represented the Rotary 
Clubs of the Antipodes made a deep im- 
pression upon our American friends as 
well as upon the other Britishers present. 
It was pleasant to find Will Holdsworth 
saying, “Rotary, in my estimation, is a 
big, God-inspired, world brotherhood,” 
and to learn from his lips that the Ro- 
tarians of the far South had not been 
disappointed in any single feature of it. 
“Young as Rotary is in Australia,” Ro- 
tarian Ifould said, “It is already old in 
the Rotary spirit. We have an interna- 
tional language in Rotary,” he added. 
“Tt is the language of the Rotary spirit.” 
The testimony of the visitors from the 
lands of the Southern Cross was, that 
wherever they had travelled in their long 
journey to the St. Louis convention they 
had found evidences of that spirit, which 
had welcomed and entertained them, and 
made them feel that they were among 
friends. 


WHILE Chesley Perry, Secretary oi 
Rotary International, was speaking. 
he was interrupted by a bell-boy, who 
entered the dining-room, calling out 
“Call for Mr. King. Call for Mr. King.” 
Ches immediately turned to him. “King!” 
our Chicago friend exclaimed, “you're 
at the right place for him. Come right 
in.” There was laughter and applause 
from the loyal Britishers assembled. 
Then followed Alex Wilkie, of Scot 
land, and Dr. Mitchell, of Newfound- 
land, and Pat Montfort, of Dublin, Ire 
land, and Sam Haughton, of Belfast, and 
the latter drew laughter from the other 
Britishers by declaring that “half the 
lies you hear about Ireland are not true, 
as was proved by the fact that Pat 
Montfort, of Dublin, and Sam Haugh- 
ton, of Belfast, could stand shoulder to 
shoulder in Rotary.” 
Through all the speeches ran this note, 
that Australians, New Zealanders, Cana- 
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nd men from the Old Country 
‘oo little of each other, and that 
affords the happy opportunity for 
, meet and to become better ac- 

International President Estes 
ry was captured by the same sen- 

+ but he included Americans as well 

sons of the British Common- 
| in that desirable circle of better 

intance and understanding. “I 

back from the convention at Edin- 

h,” he declared, “as an ambassador 

ve for the British people. The Brit- 
[sles take a hold upon one’s heart. I 
. to love them and to realize what a 
er for good in all the world they and 
own country can be while standing 
ether and exerting their powerful in- 
luence together. That understanding is 

promise of peace and _ good-will 
oughout all the world.” 

With that sentiment supreme in every 
mind this delightful function closed, but 
not before the British delegates there 
issembled had moved this resolution to 
be sent to President Harding: 

“That this party of British citizens, Ro- 
tarian delegates to the Fourteenth Con- 
vention of Rotary International, held at 
St. Louis, Missouri, desires to advise the 
President of the United States of their 
appreciation of the words of welcome 
ind the kind message forwarded by him 
to them at their British Empire Dinner.” 

So ended one part of the International 
Convention which all who attended it 
will retain as one of the pleasantest 
memories of a truly wonderful week. 





When Clubs Were Trumps 
(Continued from page 39.) 


is Mr. Brookes that has made the mis- 
take. But I was convinced of it from 
the beginning, and I am only sorry that 
so much time has been lost as to prevent 
honourable gentlemen from enjoying 
each other’s company sooner.” He then 
ordered a bottle of champagne that he 
might drink long life to the Club, and 
wish them joy of their unanimous elec- 
tion of a real gentleman by father and 
mother, and who never missed his man!” 

Finding there was nothing else to do 
ut to send the intruder to Coventry, the 
members ignored Fitzgerald while he 
finished three successive bottles of cham- 
agne and made his exit, promising “to 
me earlier next night, and have a lit- 


tle more of it.” Next night, however, | 


uf a dozen constables were waiting to 
seize him,—but they were disappointed 
ior Fitzgerald never entered the club 


igain though he boasted everywhere of 


is “unanimous election.” 








And so I might continue with the his- | 


tory and anecdote of London’s clubdom 
ut lack of space prohibits, as well as the 
tear that the writer may become a can- 


lidate for a shower of black-balls in the | 
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[+ ROTARY CLUB MASCOT ~ 


YOUR OWN ROTARIAN PUP 
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IS name is “LUCK Y”’’—and we'll say he flips a mean horse shoe, 
bringing ROTARIANS all kinds of good luck— 


HALF aoe the size of this picture—he comes in unbreakable moe 

all party’d up in hand colored white enamel—sporting a n [at rm Ei 
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hit in that Rota idea because Rotarians are the LAUGH 
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their friends—"’ 
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where in U. S. A.; Canada, Cuba and elsewhere $1.50. 
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Club of Good Opinion should he carry 
this subject to the length it deserves. 


OWEVER, the reader will be inter. 

ested in one more specimen of cyrj- 
ous club history of the 18th Century, |, 
the Spectator for Saturday, March 10. 
1710, Addison gives some curious infor. 
mation regarding certain unique clubs 
and quotes the rules of the Two- Penny 
Club. Speaking of man as a gregarioys 
animal, Addison says: “When men are 
thus knit together by a love of society. 
not a spirit of faction, and do not meet 
to censure or annoy those that are absent. 
but to enjoy one another; when they are 
thus combined for their own improve- 
ment or for the good of others, or at 
least to relax themselves from the busi- 
ness of the day by an innocent and cheer- 
ful conversation, there may be something 
very useful in these little institutions and 
establishments.” Quoting further, he 
says: “I cannot forbear concluding this 
paper with a scheme of laws that I met 
with upon a wall in a little alehouse. 
How I came thither, I may inform my 
readers at a more convenient time. These 
laws were enacted by a knot of artisans 
and mechanics who used to meet every 
night; and as there is something in them 
which gives us a pretty picture of life, 
I shall transcribe them word for word. 


“Rules to be observed in the Two- 
Penny Club, erected in this place for the 
preservation of friendship and good 
neighbourhood. 


I. Every member at his first coming in shall la) 
down his twopence. 
II, Every member shall fill his pipe out of his own 


Ox. 

III. If any member absents himself he shall forf-it 
a penny for the use of the Club, unless in 
case of sickness or imprisonment. 

IV. If any member swears or curses, his neighbor 
may give him a kick upon his shins. 

V. If any member tells stories in the Club that 
are not true, he shall forfeit for every thir! 
lie a halfpenny. 

VI. If any member strikes another wrongfully he 
shall pay his Club for him. 

VII. If any member brings his wife into the Cli 
he og pay for whatever she drinks or 


smokes. 
VIII. If any member’s wife comes to fetch h 
home from the Club, she shall speak to hi: 
without the door. 
IX. If any member calls another a cuckold 
Shall be turned out of the club. 

X. None shall be admitted to the Club that is 
the same trade with any member of it. 
XI. None of the Club shall have his clothes or 

shoes made or mended, but by a brother me: 


he 


r. 
XII. No non-juror shall be capable of being 
member. 


“The morality of this little club is 
guarded by such wholesome laws and 
penalties that I question not but my 
reader will be as well pleased with then 
as he would have been with the Lege: 
Convivales of Ben Jonson, the regula 
tions of an old Roman club, cited by Lip 
sius, or the rules of a Symposium in an 
ancient Greek author.” 

And in the same article Addison refers 
to another club—a club of rather largé 
proportions, as we shall see. “I know a 
considerable market-town, in which there 
was a club of fat men, that did not come 
together (as you may well suppose) to 
entertain one another with sprightliness 
and wit, but to keep one another in coun- 
tenance. The room where the club met 
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omething of the largest, and had 
ntrances, the one by a door of a 
moderate size, and the other by a pair of 
folding doors. If a candidate for this 
-oulent club could make his entrance 
soeh the first, he was looked upon as 
valified; but if he stuck in the pass- 
and could not force his way through 
folding doors were immediately 

vn open for his reception, and he 
saluted as a brother. I have heard 

+ this club, though it consisted but of 
‘teen persons, weighed above three 


Wado 


two ‘ 


Wa 


tons.” 

But whether you study ancient clubs 
or speculate on the possibilities of clubs 
as did Chesterton in “The Club of Queer 
Trades,” you will find plenty of interest- 
ing material—in fact enough to absorb 
so much attention that your wife may 
quote you Hood’s famous lines, 

“Of all the modern schemes of Man 
That time has brought to bear 

A plague upon the wicked plan, 
That parts the wedded pair! 

My wedded friends they all allow 
They meet with slights and snubs, 


And, say, ‘They have no husbands now,— 
They’re married to the Clubs!” 





Rotary As It Seems—As It 
Is—As It May Be 


(Continued from page 7.) 
‘Joshing,” and “kidding” are not only 
quite natural, but are indeed commend- 
able. Singing, joking, and carrying on 
are the safety-valves of a serious life; 
they are the natural reaction of serious 
men from the thousand problems and 
worries of existence. The man who car- 
ried the greatest burden in American his- 
tory—Abraham Lincoln—found in bois- 
trous humor his salvation. 

I have heard enemies of Rotary attack 
it for vulgarity and coarseness. I have 
seen a good deal of amicable horse-play 
in various Rotarian gatherings in Amer- 
ica, but I never saw anything morally 
objectionable, nor ever heard anything 
filthy. If such things exist, they should 
be abolished immediately. Rotarians 
should have a standard even in fun. 

The half-hour address at Rotarian 
gatherings is naturally of variable value, 
depending on the speaker and on the sub- 
ject. Nine out of ten of the addresses 
that I have heard have been not only 
serious, but full of information. They 
have dealt with world-affairs in the right 
spirit; first, to impart actual knowledge, 
second, to improve conditions. It is sel- 
dom that I have attended a Rotary lun- 
cheon that I have not left wiser than I 
came, and with more determination to be 
of some help in the community. 

But Rotary does not exist for its 
luncheons any more than the minister 
exists for his pulpit. There is an enor- 
mous amount of intelligently expended 
effort by Rotary officers and commit- 
tees, who direct the policy of the local 
organizations, who study existing evil 
conditions, and who make it possible for 
Rotary to improve them. 

Rotarians are naturally “boosters” for 
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the simple reason that more can be ac- 
complished by positive than by restrictive 
efforts. But emphatically Rotary does 
not exist for the purpose of boosting, 
nor are its main efforts toward mutual 
advertising. Rotarians join the organ- 
ization to give, not to get. I have never 
known a single Rotarian who seemed to 
have the attitude—What is there in this 
for me? 

Well, are we perfect, then? No. Far 
from it. We are a comparatively new 
society, and we have grown with such 
rapidity that we have hardly yet found 
ourselves or realized our possibilities. We 
are potentially an enormous force, and | 
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believe that we shall count more and 
more in every cause that enlists good 
citizens. In addition to our numerous 
charities and various activities, we should 
solidly, generously, and intelligently sup- 
port the most civilizing influences. What 
are they? They are Religion, Education, 
Music, Art. Rotarians should, if their 
beliefs permit, ardently support the 
churches, the schools, and the colleges, 
and every movement to elevate the moral 
and intellectual standard. They should 
help to establish and strengthen the local 
Theatres, Symphony Orchestras, Art 
Museums. Their ideals cannot be too 
high, nor their efforts too persevering. 
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BATTLE CREEK FOR HEALTH | 


In the picturesque city of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, is situated a unique “School of 
Health’—where thousands come annually 
to learn how to maintain efficiency and 
health through “biologic living.” 


Battle Creek is truly an “Educational Health 
Center’—the result of fifty years of growth 

A continuous series of | 
physical training activities, health lectures, | 
food demonstrations, | 
concerts and entertainments add 
profitable and refreshing interest to the daily 


The visitor to Battle Creek absorbs a wealth | 
of information upon the subjects of healthful | 
living and personal hygiene. | 
a wholesome, anti-toxic dietary; the neces- | 
sity of physical activity, fresh air, sunshine, | 
posture training and the outdoor life—these | 
and other essentials are demonstrated by the | 
most practical and scientific methods. | 


booklet—“‘Origin, Purposes 
and Methods’’—will be sent free on request. 
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M. W. Wentworth oe your free booklet “Origin, Purposes and 
BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM =! Name ....0..0000 ccc 
Box 218 oe Serre 
Battle Creek, Michigan tis? s.. 
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Hotels Statler 














Rotary Hotels 
BUFFALO DETROIT 
1100 Rooms 1100 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 
CLEVELAND ST.LOUIS 
1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 650 Rooms 650 Baths 






The NEW Statler in Buffalo is on Niagara Square. The old 

hotel is renamed Hotel Buffalo, and Hotel Iroquois is closed. 

Another Hotel Statler is about to be built at Boston, opening 
date to be announced later. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 


2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 














Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 
ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper is 
delivered free to every guest-room. Club meals, at attractive prices. 
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IT IS TRUE. sits Prost Most Who Serves Beet’ 





it is unfortunately also true longest and loudest about 
that with the rank and file Xx SERVICE is thinking 
it usually happens that K about what the other fellow 
the man who talks the should render to him. 
&. Vv. P. Vegetable Waxed Household Essentials 

Bond Paper Parchment Paper 
For Letter and For Wrapping For Wrapping Shelf and Lining Paper 
Billheads, and all Meats and Bread, Candy. Household Vegetable Parchment 
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Is Industrial Democracy 
the Answer? 


(Continued from page 15.) 


savings that result from causes such as 
labor turnover, absences, saving of waste 
time, etc., all of which enter directly into 
the cost of operation. The principle j, 
the paying of dividends if they earn 
them by their performance; if they don’t 
earn them there are no dividends. The, 
receive exactly what they earn; no more 
and no less. 


This large amount of money is money 
that has been taken from the scrap heap, 
It is money that was going to waste, but 
more than that it was the waste of a sys- 
tem that was destroying human aspira- 
tion and encouraging selfishness to a 
dangerous extent. 


WHEN we started this system of say- 
ing, it meant the cutting off of 
loose ends and of making improvements 
here and there, in carrying out valuable 
suggestions, and in striving for greater 
and greater efficiency. It promotes care- 
ful thinking in a great many minds and 
calls for constant and persistent efforts 
to make progress. Based as it is on a 
fifty-fifty plan, every increase of output 
that we make, every cent that we can cut 
off of the cost, adds to the amount saved 
and enters into the “economy dividend.” 
It benefits the operatives to the extent of 
the proportionate share, just as it bene 
fits the company to the extent of its 
share. That is why we have been able 
to grow so rapidly in a period of five 
years to the present rate of dividend. 

Just imagine what this is worth to the 
operatives; that within five years they 
have been able to build up practically a 
fixed income, which, as compared with a 
capital investment, is already bringing 
them more money than they would earn 
from interest on the invested capital of 
the savings of a lifetime? 

Last week we had a unique gathering. 
The loom fixers from No. 8 mill, down- 
town, gave a supper at the Y. M. C. A. 
to their overseers and superintendents. 
They sent me an invitation—and I was 
glad to be present. I mention two inci- 
dents of that meeting because they illus- 
trate the spirit prevailing among our 
men. The toastmaster called for the 
oldest loom fixer in the room to stand up. 
George Williford arose. The toastmaster 
said, 

“George, how long have you been with 
the company ?” 

“Thirty-eight years,” he answered. 


“How long have you been fixing 
looms?” asked the toastmaster. 


“Thirty-five years,” he replied. 

I remembered that he was fixing looms 
when I first came to the mill as a boy 

The toastmaster then said, “Gentle 
men, I am going to ask you all a ques- 
tion. How many men are there in this 
group who own their own homes with 
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no debt on them?” And he requested 
every one in this class to stand up. 
e were sixty-two men in the room, 
‘ty-three of them stood up saying 
ey owned their homes, clear of 
-hich meant almost 90 per cent of 
tire gathering. 
pose in your own business one of 
employees, or a committee *from 
t] should approach you some evening 
quitting time and say, “Can I make 
vou a suggestion? A few of us have 
talking it over and we find in our 
mn that we have more men than we 
‘ally need to carry on the work, and, 
e we do not wish to make any com- 
nt, we think that by shifting things 
ittle we can save that expense without 
loss of production.” I expect you 
uld say that sounds rather strange, 
cially if looked at from the usual 
on labor organizer standpoint, but 
evertheless I have seen it happen time 
| again. 
| have called together a committee 
m among the operatives in a depart- 
ment in which improvements were being 
made where it was necessary on account 
f increased speed or improvements in 
the machinery equipment to re-arrange 
the number of machines per operative as 
well as the rates of pay. After explain- 
ng the situation to them I have had 
their hearty cooperation in working it 
out with just as much pride on their part 
in the results obtained as the manage- 
ment or anyone else could feel. 
other atmosphere, such changes would 
be very difficult and in many industries 
if such a thing were attempted today, it 
vould mean an instant walkout. 


UT great as is the practical value of 

such cooperation there is a finer side 
to it. It creates an atmosphere of mu- 
tual understanding and harmonious re- 
lationships; the workman learns more 
about the business than he ever knew 
before; and we have all learned to know 
each other better and to be more char- 
itable in looking at things from the other 
fellow’s side of the street. It has brought 
to light the finer qualities of our people 
ind has created some of the most beauti- 
ful friendships that I have ever known. 
it has given a new meaning to life which 
; in no sense confined to the inside of 


the organization, but which reaches out 


nto the homes and social relationships of 
ur people. 

When John on Patmos saw in vision 
lie Holy City he observed that the length 
nd breadth and height of it were equal ; 
ind the picture of it that he drew empha- 
ized that the foundations upon which it 
ests fittingly describe the dimensions of 

perfect man and the elements out of 
hich his character is built. 


The spirit of Industrial Democracy 


kindles, within the heart of man, the in- 
xtinguishable flame that is to burn out 
the dross of his own selfishness and im- 
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perfections and transform him into a new 
creature. 

A short time ago, one of our men met 
me on the river bank down in the long 
mill yard. He said, “Can | bother you a 
minute?” Then he commenced to try to 
say something but could not and pres- 
ently I could see that there were tears in 
his eyes. Finally, he said, “I just want 
to tell you that I am a happier man today 
than I ever was before,’ and he then 
opened up and told me something that 
had taken place that had revolutionized 
his home life. There are dozens of men 
in our organization who from a mere 
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haphazard living have been brought into 
relationships with their associates and in 
their home lives that have meant more 
to them than all of the money in the uni- 
verse. 

I do not claim for a moment that any 
industry can start in and grow over 
night, like a mushroom, into an atmos- 
phere in which you can safely introduce 
industrial democracy. Democracy is a 
dangerous thing unless it is governed by 
the right spirit. It requires education; 
it requires application; it requires con- 
centrated thought and study; and I could 
not be true to my associates or myself 
(Continued on page 50.) 
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Fenton Labels and Seals. 
They stick where you stick 
them. The whole surface 
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A Bush Memory 


A true story of the Australian Bush 
Country—personal service and its réward 


By A. MESTON 


NOTE—This sketch is reprinted from the Sydney “Bulletin” throug 


& 
the courte sy of 


G. Fred Birks, Esq., member of the Rotary Club of Sydney, N. S. W.> 


to Queensland, staying with a broth- 

er-in-law, Robert Muir, owner of 
Benowa sugar plantation, on Nerang 
Creek. Eastward we heard day and 
night the dull roar of the Pacific, and 
southwards towered the jungle-clad 
peaks of the Macpherson Range. There 
were three Muir brothers, two of them 
bachelors and the third a widower, my 
sister being dead. The youngest was 
David, then a man about 45, and he and 
1 had to go over to White and Robinson’s 
plantation on the Coomera to bring back 
two milking cows. On the way we took 
a short cut across the bush, skirting an 
open flat with clumps of swamp-oak, and 
on the opposite side, about 200 yards 
away, we noticed a two-roomed slab hut 
roofed with stringy-bark. On a grey 
gum-stump, in front of the hut, stood a 
little woman waving some white garment 
with great emphasis, so we cantered over 
to see what was wrong. She was only 
a littke woman, but there surely never 
was a sunnier, happier, more childlike 
soul than hers. Possibly that was an age 
when even my sombre sunrises seemed 
radiant with the glory of a splendid 
dawn. She asked us to come in and see 
her baby, and we dismounted and went 
into a room where everything was clean 
and white, but not so white as a frail, 
tiny infant lying on a little bed, moaning 
with those faint and feeble and pathetic 
moans that give you one pain across the 
forehead and another across the heart. 
There was infinite pathos in the mother’s 
heroic efforts to avoid causing us pain 
by a display of her own grief; she smiled 
and laughed hysterically, while large- 
sized tears raced down her cheeks on to 
the bed, the baby and the floor. And all 
the time she was telling us how she 
longed for Jim to come home; for Jim 
was a teamster, away in Brisbane, and 
knowing nothing of the baby’s illness or 
that his little wife was alone, the nearest 
neighbor miles away. 

She was terribly troubled because she 
had nothing to offer us to eat. She had 
been so pain-stricken over the baby that 
she had not the heart to make a damper 
or even do her washing, which was all 
in two big tubs down at the waterhole, 
and had been there for well-nigh a week. 
When in her desperation she asked us if 
either of us was a doctor and knew all 
about babies we simply took the count 
for ten seconds, and felt mean enough 
to turn into goannas and sneak into holes. 
Davy, I remember, made some irrelevant 
remarks about mysterious remedies no- 


| WAS a youth of 18, on my first visit 


body but he had ever heard of, and aboy 
as accessible in that isolated spot as 40- 
year-old champagne. 

Then he and I went outside to consylt 
concerning ways and means. We had to 
face a syllogism with three distinct 
propositions: The little woman had no 
bread or beef. The little woman must 
be hungry. There was a lot of wash- 
ing quite beyond the little woman's 
capacity. 

In my saddle-bag were two wonga- 
pigeons, shot on the way over. Bismil- 
lah! Davy would make a sour-milk dam- 
per while I cleaned and roasted the two 
wongas. Had we known as much con- 
cerning medical treatment of babies as 
we knew about dampers and wongas the 
baby would have been saved. That lit- 
tle mother held us both in the hollow of 
her hand, and at her request we would 
have stopped at nothing short of murder. 


Having roasted the wongas and baked 
the damper, we made tea and set out a 
little dinner for her under a bough-shed 
out of hearing of the mournful wail of 
the dying baby. Then Davy and I made 
a start on the washing, and told the little 
woman to hunt for everything that could 
stand water, that we were laundry ex- 
perts, and nothing that could be thrown 
into a wash-tub had a chance to escape 
us. Davy knew no more about women’s 
clothes than he knew of the Mausoleum 
of Artemisia, and the stern, old, bearded 
bushman at the tub was a spectacle for 
the angels. The little woman paid peri- 
odic visits, and had to forget the sick 
baby for a few minutes and sit on a log 
to laugh. And Davy and I tried to 
laugh, too, and shut out the pain in the 
eyes of that little woman and the wail 
of the dying baby. 

But at last the washing was finished 
and hung on the line, and the little 
woman had plenty to eat and plenty of 
water and firewood, and she cried with 
gratitude, and said she would say 4 
prayer for us every night of her life. 
Then we rode some miles to the home 
of Binstead, the timber-getter on the 
Coomera, and in half-an-hour one of his 
daughters was in the saddle with a big 
parcel of things, and she cantered away 
to comfort and help the little woman and 
the baby. And in half-an-hour she was 
followed by her sister and another par 
cel, for such is the spirit of the bush 
What splendid girls those daughters of 
Binstead, and what a grand couple the 
old people! 

(Continued on page 49.) 
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ROTARIANS—Why not establish a playground or two? Playgrounds 
save lives and build health—93,000 children killed and injured in the 
streets of our cities within a year’s time—and the number is increasing. 
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TYP-KLIP 


(Something Entirely New) 


The Typist’s Time-Saver 


Is a boon to the Typist who has to make 
carbon copies; the more copies at one writ- 
ing the greater the boon. If the copies are 
printed forms and therefore must be kept in 
alignment TYP-KLIP is indispensable as it 
prevents sheets from creeping as they go 
around the roller. 

TYP-KLIP grips the sheets and holds 
them together before, while in the type- 
writer, during typing and after. 

TYP-KLIP goes through typewriter. 

Ask your Typist to make five or six car- 
bon copies of a letter and watch her get the 
sheets ready to begin typing—a TYP-KLIP 
will save from 10% to 25% of that time. 

TYP-KLIPS are used over and over 
agair—do not lose their grip with continued 
use. 

I am so sure TYP-KLIPS will please and 
save your Typist time that I will send them 
*‘on suspicion”’ to be paid for or returned. 

Sold in packets of 25. Price, $1.50 the 


packet. 
Chas. Ed. Potter 
95 King Street East, TORONTO, CANADA 
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Comment About Books 


(Continued from page 25.) 


ing a collection of American historical 
poems for Houghton Mifflin. Holt liked 
the idea, and added that he had always 
wanted to publish a general anthology 
and hoped that Stevenson would under- 
take the editing of such a work. This 
appealed to Stevenson, and after a long 
survey of the market, and much discus- 
sion of a general plan, he started to work. 

He had no conception of the magnitude 
of his task until he got well into it, and 
the preliminary plans were discarded al- 
most at once. There were questions not 
only of inclusions, but of authorships 
and correct readings to be solved at every 
turn, to say nothing of going through 
the works of every poet of prominence, 
every previous anthology, the files of 
magazines, and especially the more recent 
issues of all American magazines which 
publish poetry—for this anthology was 
first of all to be fully representative of 
American verse—and especially of mod- 
ern verse. There were tangles over 
copyright, the demands of publishers to 
be met. The result was that in 1910 
Stevenson wrote the Holts that he would 
go mad if he didn’t take a rest, dropped 
everything and went to Europe for 
three months. This vacation proved in- 
valuable and enabled him to get the first 
edition ready for publication in the fall 
of 1912. He personally selected every 
poem, decided where it should go, read 
all the proofs three or four times, and 
prepared the indices with their 10,000 
entries in order to be certain of their 
correctness, 

Long before the venture was finished 
Holt was inclined to regard it as a cer- 
tain financial loss; but the volume proved 
an immense success. It filled a need 
which had grown steadily since the pub- 
lication of the anthologies of Bryant, 
Dada, and Coates. It was built around a 
new idea—that modern verse is more im- 
portant to moderns than the older stuff, 
and that because a poet was still alive 
was no reason to undervalue his work. 
A new edition was soon needed and 
then another, and in 1917 Stevenson 
took advantage of still another edition 
to revise the work thoroughly, correct all 
errors, add four hundred poems, and 


make it a still finer achievement han ;: 
had originally been. In the edition jy. 
published the poetry dealing with the 
World War has been rearranged and , 
few errors corrected, and it is planned to 
keep the volume up to date by repeate) 
revisions as new editions become 
sary. 

The interest in poetry revealed by this 
volume is astonishing, and it has taken 
a place in the hearts of thousands. \Vhen 
Stevenson was in France directing the 
work of the American Library Associa- 
tion during the war, man after man 
would hunt him up to talk about “The 
Home Book of Verse.” Some had even 
brought it along with them, and all 
seemed agreed that there could be no 
further controversy about the one book 
to take to a desert island—this was it. 

The book has 4,000 pages, printed on 
India paper—the equivalent of eight 
volumes of 500 pages each. The indices 
occupy more than 200 pages with more 
than 10,000 items. There is an index 
by authors; one by first lines; one by 
titles. And, invaluable for the reader 
who seeks verse to fit a particular mood, 
there is a table of contents with titles 
classified according to subject matter. 
There are seven parts, and an append’x, 
as follows: Poems of Youth and Age; 
Poems of Love; Poems of Nature; Fami- 
liar Verse, and Poems Humorous, and 
Satiric; Poems of Patriotism, History, 
and Legend; Poems of Sentiment and 
Reflection; Poems of Sorrow, Death, and 
Immortality; and the appendix contain- 
ing some 25 poems in languages other 
than English with translations elsewhere 
in the volume. 

The selections range in length from 
the Rubaiyat of Omar to short poems of 
one or two stanzas. For curiosity sake | 
checked the number of inclusions from 
several poets; for example, I found 47 
selections from Browning, 37 from Long- 
fellow and 16 from Shakespeare’s sonnets 
and shorter pieces. 

All in all, a book to keep for a life- 
time—a treasure house whence the 
obedient and benevolent genie shall fetch 
you material suited to any mood, occa- 
sion, or period of life—A,. M. 


neces- 





Two Thoughts 


By A. F. Harmon 
Rotary Club of Montgomery, Ala. 


| I know a little flower, wild, 


Storm-tossed, sun-warmed, the gentle child 
Of all the spirits of the wood; 

So frail of form, so fair of face, 

I wonder that its charm and grace 

Prevail against the evil flood. 


Fair flower, sprung from lowly sod, 
A thought thou art, a thought from God. 


II. 
I know a little child, so fair, 
Of form so frail and grace so rare, 
With eyes as clear and blue as lakes; 
Of storm and stress and light a part, 
And sprung one day from out the heart 
Of her who loves and dares and takes 
The chance, nor fears the road untrod— 


Dear child, thowrt too, a thought from Go 
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A Bush Memory 


Continued from page 46.) 

next afternoon two horsemen 
iding away home, riding away 
hare} aded from the drab-and-dark home 
a little woman was sitting in the 
if her grief by the cot of her dead 
--<t baby, with Binstead’s noble daughters 
her sharing the tears and sorrow. 
At the edge of the clearing we turned 
our liorses for a last look. We saw the 
ng still on the line, and we thought 
.yy’s sour-milk damper, baked in a 
oven—the best bread in the worla 
_and the two roast wongas, and the lit- 
tle woman’s mingled tears and laughter, 
and finally that last scene with the two 
weeping women and the dead baby; and 
covered our heads once more and 
rode home in silence, for neither could 
speak to the other for the pain at our 
hearts. 

in after years, long after, the husband 
old me his wife, up to the day she died, 
included in her prayers that “God bless 
the two men who helped me when my 
haby was dying.” And Davy and I val- 
ued that above all other memories. 


Cal 


we 





‘‘Love Thy Neighbor 
as Thyself.”’ 


(Continued from page 12.) 

had a lot of ‘em, and after a while they 
began talking of other folks’ symptoms. 
I really never knew so many people were 
sick. I never knew so many people died. 
| never knew some of the people they 
talked about, and the strange thing about 
it was that nearly all of those that died 
painful or lingering deaths had almost 
exactly the same symptoms that I had. 
| began to feel a lot worse. I was aw- 
fully sick by that time. I couldn’t stand 
it any longer. I got up and started to 
look around and see if I couldn't find 
something to take my mind off my 
symptoms. Then I went back and sat 
down. 

The fat ladies were still discussing 
symptoms of various kinds. I felt so bad 
that I had to hold up my head in my 
hand, and then I felt so bad that it took 
both hands to hold up my head. I was 
very near death. In fact, I must have 
become unconscious, because the next 
thing I can remember was the beautiful 
young lady who worked for the doctor 
iaking me and saying, “The doctor can 

’ you now.” 

[ went into the doctor’s room, and the 

ctor was sitting at a table writing. As 

closed the door he looked up and said, 
lello, Fred! What in the dickens is the 
itter with you?” I didn’t say anything, 
ut I did think that that was no way to 
eak to a man who had “one foot in 
€ grave and the other one slipping.” 
nyway, I didn’t say anything, because 
uu see he was our family doctor, and 
¢ knew all about me. He had been 
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among those present at my first birthday, 
and, besides, I owed him quite a bill. So 
I walked over and the doctor kicked a 
chair over towards me and I sat down. 
He looked at me and said, “Stick out 
your tongue.” I did. He looked at it and 
said, “What have you been eating ?” 

I swallowed my tongue and I began 
to tell him what I'd been eating. When 
I got to liver he lost all interest in my 
diet. Then he asked me how all the folks 
were and the stock and the crops. We 
began to talk horses and had some argu- 
ments. I was feeling some better. Al! 
at once he looked at his watch and he 
said, “I’ve got to go. You go home and 
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take a good physic. You'll be all right 
in the morning.” I did, and I was. 

Now, don’t you think perhaps it is a 
good deal that way with us? We havent 
anything as serious as heart disease or 
cancer of the stomach. Don't you think 
perhaps what we need is just a good 
physic? And we haven't done anything. 
We didn’t really put our hearts back of 
our efforts when we did try, did we? 

Let’s do something. Let’s go out and 
Let’s plant the seed of 
cultivate it 


get acquainted. 
that acquaintanceship and 
and let’s raise a crop, a bumper crop of 
the greatest crop in the world—a crop 
of real friendship. 











MONEY 


United—Rochester, New York.............. $1,394,000 
Miami Valley—Dayton, Ohio... cadecace” See 
Methodist—Ft. Worth, Texas......... . 502,512 


Paterson General—New Jersey..... eevee 450,000 
Pawtucket Memorial—Rhode Island........ 422,190 
American—Paris, France 365,000 
Eliza Jenning’s Home—Cleveland, Ohio 
Children’s—St. Louis, Missouri... . wane 
House of Mercy—Pittsfield, Massachusetts 





362,000 
330,000 
315,000 


215,287 
147,500 
110,000 
105,203 


First Community—Columbus, Ohio..... ‘ 
Bryn Mawr Community—Chicago, I!linois 
| M. E. South—Baton Rouge, La 
Park Avenue M. E.—Somerville, Mass. 


University of Minnesota—Minneapolis, Minn. . $1,700,000 
“First Million for Stanford’’ California (In 


Re caeeeees 1,050,009 
Mills College—Oakland, California.......... 1,020,000 
Otterbein College—Westerville, Ohio....... 1,000,000 


Elmira Woman’s College—New York... 704,000 


..$ 690,000 
561,060 
510,000 
451,000 
285,000 


EN os hci inna aieind 0b s ae eien® 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
SS, Sa ‘ 
Milwaukee, 
Houston, Texas 


$1,400,000 
. 1,000,060 


Masonic Temple—St. Louis, Missouri 
¥. M. C. oii 
Louis- 


A.—Columbus, Ohio..... 
Kentucky Children’s Home Society 
ville, Kentucky 
Y. M. C. A.—Rye, Port Chester, N. Y... 


250,000 
160,000 


for Hospitals, Colleges, Churches, Community 
Chests, Fraternal Organizations, and All 


W orthy Charitable and Philan- 


thropic Organizations 


Partial List of Campaigns Completed Since September 1, 1922 


HOSPITAL CAMPAIGNS 


CHURCH CAMPAIGNS 


COLLEGE CAMPAIGNS 


COMMUNITY CHEST CAMPAIGNS 


MISCELLANEOUS CAMPAIGNS 


RAISED 









Maternity & Chi'dren’s—Toledo, Ohio $ 158,500 
Methodist—Sioux City lowa... ; 153,000 
Ogdensburg City—New York 123,066 
General—Baton Rouge, Louisiana 118,000 
United Helpers—Ogdensbur New York 116,000 
Freeman—Joplin, Missouri rr 116,000 
Hayswocd— Maysville, Kentucky ee 106,300 
Dobbs Ferry—New York P 98 000 
Newcomb—Vineland, N. J 60,000 
Lutheran at Cornell Univ Ithaca, N. Y¥ ‘ 84,500 
Grace Episcopal—White Plair New York 65,000 
St. Luke’s Lutberan—Brookly: N. ¥ TD 
Madison Street M. E.—Munci Indiana 000 
University Tulsa—Tulsa, Oklahoma ¢ 575.000 
Bucknell University—-Lewisbur ie , 87,000 
University of Delaware Memorial Library.. 330,000 
Howard University—-Washingtoi Dp. ¢ 265,000 
Heidelberg University—Tiffir Ohio 237,000 
lliff Theological Seminary—Denver, Cok 107,000 
Fort Worth, Texas .... oe $ 202,000 
Knoxville, Tennessee a 161.000 
San Diego, California ...... 132,060 
Berkeley, California . 127,000 
Wilmingtor North Carolina 51,505 
y ww & a Fort Wayne, Indiana $ 155,000 
Deaconess Home—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 154,000 
Hamasa Shrine Temple-—Meridian, Mississippi 65,000 
Masonic Temple—Mitchell Sout! Dakota 38,500 
Boy Scouts—Evanston, Illinoi . aevee0 36,000 





you are interested in. 


Metropolitan Tower, NEW YORK CITY 








We can hel > you raise funds for the organization 
ae 


WARD, WELLS, DRESHMAN & GATES 


Pacific Coast Correspondent: LYMAN L. PIERCE 


518 Crocker Building, San Francisco, California 


Write for information. 


Wrigley Building, CHICAGO 
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You'll get 
MORE SALES 


from your 














sales-letters 
this Fall— CHARLES HENRY 
MACKINTOSH 


If you will puta fair share of Past-President of the 
the total cost into COPY, International _Direct- 
rp ., Mail Advertising As- 

outsiders”, sociation. and of the 
| _ t the _ Associated Advertising 
itwill pay you togetthe view- Clubs ofthe World. War 
point of one outside yourown Editor of Bulletins for 


Since you sell to 


b Re a = the 75,000 Four Minute 
usiness Who has a tong re- Men of the U.S. Gov't. 
cord of SUCCESS for others— Author of | ‘Creative 

Selling NOW at 


and for himself. YOUR service. 


*‘Sales cost a fraction of 1%!’’ 

from letters written for Charles W. Williams & 
Co., (Chicago) by CHARLES HENRY MACK 
INTOSH “The letter you have written for us is 
beyond our expectations, and we had been led to 
expect much from you Omaha Pillow Co. “The 
investment we have made in your letter service is 
proving to have been a very profitable one for us"’ 
American Art Works, Coshocton, Ohio ‘This has 
certainly been the most profitable investment in 
copy-service we have ever made’’'—Federatio» of 
Hcme Builders of America, (Chicago) . 


Learn what real sales-letters can do 
for YOU! 


—send full facts, and Charles Henry Mackintosh 

will PERSONALLY prepare a series of three sales- 

letters ror you fora fee of $100. (Single letter, $40). 
Remember that GOOD copy more than pays for 
self in increased sales and lowered selling costs. 


MACKINTOSH ADVERTISING-SELLING SERVICE 
eer) 


*‘Nothing to Sell But Service’ 
910 South Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Offering the 7 Essentials 
of a Banking Home 


SAFETY SPIRIT EXPERIENCE 
CALIBER CONVENIENCE 
COMPLETENESS PRESTIGE 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


———— and Dearborn —— CHICAGO 








MARK THEM WITH 


Casu’ s WoveN NaMES. 


hes and they 


4 doz, $500 





CENTURY ENGRAVING c EMBOSSINGCO. 
19 SOUTH WELLS ST. CHICAGO-US.A. 
WG.HARTUNG-PRES- 











REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEY SINCE _ 19OS 
CHARLES W LOVETT SCXU site BLDG. LYNN MASS. 


OR FREE BOOKLET 
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if I did not also tell you that it requires 
another element—namely, faith. 

If those who enter into it, do so with 
a whole heart and with the right spirit, 
it does not make so much difference what 
system they may devise for carrying it 
out, or what problems may arise in its 
construction. If they will be honest 
with each other, have charity toward all, 
lay their cards on the table, deal in facts, 
and be straight and fair with each other, 
there is absolutely nothing to fear 
from it. 

Problems can always be met in that 
spirit better than they can without it, 
and I believe that I state the plain and 
simple truth when I tell you that unless 
or until America comes to that kind of 
a solution in its problems, and until the 
nations of the world have that attitude 
in their dealings with each other, we 
are not going to have any peace or sat- 
isfaction, and the farther we go in the 
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Is Industrial Democracy the Answer? 
(Continued from page 45.) 


other direction the more dangerous it js 
going to be. 

The first time I was ever invited to 
scan a Rotary Creed, the first time | 
ever came into the fellowship that flows 
around a Rotary table, there came to my 
mind this thought, “What an influence, 
what an instrument for good, Rotary 
will be one of these days when we can 
bring this spirit to the council tables of 
our industries and into our legislative 
bodies so that all relations between man 
and man can be conducted in a sports- 
manlike and democratic atmosphere.” To 
that end, it seems to me, it is our re- 
sponsibility to formulate some definite 
expression that will convey to the world 
Rotary’s conception of a true ethical 
standard that should govern employer 
and employee relationships. 

One answer to it is Industrial Democ- 
racy. 


oe) 





with prolonged applause. A _ silk flag 
was presented to the Glasgow club, and 
Sir Harry was asked to deliver the gift, 
a trust which he gladly undertook. As 
usual Sir Harry had a song and a jest 
for his audience, but in his eloquent plea 
for world-wide friendship he gave still 
another proof of the sincerity and wis- 
dom which underlies his great gifts as 
an entertainer. 


Five Classification Clubs 

Hold Joint Meeting 

AsuvILLe, N. C.—The first joint ses- 
sion of the five clubs of Ashville was at- 
tended by some 300 representatives of 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Civitan, and 
A. B. C. A parade, headed by the 20- 
piece Kiwanis band, preceded the lun- 
cheon. Each club was given fifteen 
minutes to give its “stunt” and each club 
president gave a five minute talk. A 
“civic quartette” representing four of 
the clubs, and the Kiwanis band, divided 
the musical features—and the applause. 
The Rotarians endeavored to make 
Scotland’s heath come to the Battery 
Park Hotel—the “kilties” who partici- 
pated having all the essentials except the 
accent ! 


Picturesque Ceremonies Mark 
Scouts’ Tribute 

PittspurGH, Pa.—Scoutmaster Blair 
IF’, Davis, who is the executive secretary 
of Pittsburgh Rotary was honored re- 
cently when local scouts made him an 
“Indian chieftain” as a mark of esteem. 
The ceremony took place at Camp Ta- 
lahi—a Cherokee name which may be 
translated as “in the oaks,” Rotarian 








Rotary Club Activities 


(Continued from page 37.) 


(Chief Silvertip) who 
claims to be the only man empowered 
by the National Scout Council of 
America to confer the rank of 
chieftain, acted as master of 
monies. Chief Silvertip wore full 
Indian regalia, including grizzly-claw 
necklace and a war bonnet. He was as- 
sisted by a scoutmaster attired as an I[n- 
dian medicine man. A council fire was 
kindled by a scout. The medicine man 
buried the hatchet, and lit his calumet 
from the council fire. Chief Silvertip 
then blew a puff of smoke to each point 
of the compass and passed the pipe to 
the medicine man who blew a puff sky- 
wards and another towards the earth. 
Then the medicine man stirred the fire 
and muttered his incantations. Rotarian 
Davis was called forward and after his 
paleface name had been inscribed on a 
bit of birch bark and burnt, his Indian 
name, “Chief Silver Birch” was an- 
nounced and written on a similar scroll 
He was then given a smell of the sacr: 
beaver scent and after similar cere- 
monies had been performed for the other 
candidate, Charles B. Nash, who re- 
ceived the title of “Chief Black Oak.” 
each candidate made a_ short speec! 

Chief Silvertip then explained the sis 

nificance of his Indian outfit and of t! 

ceremony before the assemblage dis- 
persed. 


John Philips 


cere- 


] 


Can a Woman Keep a Secret? 
Try This On Your Wife 


Rep Bank, N. J.—The Red Bank clu 
has been organized over two years—on! 


somehow it never quite arrived at the 
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Community Music Week 
Raises $5,000 for Cripples’ Aid 
Canton, Ounio.—The Canton Rotary 
fostered a rather unusual community pro- 
ject with fine results. A Rotarian who 
directs music in the public schools 
thought that a Community Music Week 
would be a splendid way to raise money 
for the support of crippled children’s 
work in Stark County. While complete 
reports on this activity are not avail- 
able, it is expected that more than $5,000 
has been secured for this purpose with- 
out any expense to the Rotarians. The 
program was handled by a local concern 


holding a ladies’ meeting—and 
» Rotarians’ wives each received 
rious letter which read: 
Absolute secrecy is 
CAN A WOMAN 
want to 


; S Mum’s the word! 
It is P ss of this notice. 
A SECRET? Let’s see! I 
the Rotarians a very pleasant and lasting 
To do so, I depend on you. Your 
has been telling you of the good times 
Don’t you think it’s 
good time? 
vht—I agree with you. So—make arrange- 
nee, ! be at the Episcopal Parish House next 
tary I iy at 12:15. Then when all the men are 
: ve can signal from Thomases Inn and all 
¢ t lies can quietly walk up. 
om a a word to your husband, as this is to be 
tive ise visit of all the good wives on all the 
ins. Bring your appetites with you so 
from eating chocolates until after lunch. 
Enclosed is a full roster of the club, and will 
To you. when hubby is away, call up the ladies you 
re- ‘ icquainted with and talk it over. 


1ursday luncheons. 


me you had some of this 








ol 


which collected for the advertising and 
the program netted over $100 after the 
printing bill had been paid. 


Enthusiastic Nomination 
For District Governor 
LittrE Rock, ArK.—A 
which was unanimously adopted by Little 
Rock Rotary and followed by prolonged 
“whereas Charlie 


resolution 


applause declares that 
Evans has achieved brilliant 
club president during the past year, the 
club nominates and enthusiastically en- 
dorses him as the next district governor 
of the Sixteenth District.” 

(Continued on page 56.) 


success as 








m’s the word! Can a woman keep a secret? 
Well I guess! 

fhe unsuspecting Rotarians assembled 

their regular hour. After the usual 
hilarious greeting, the chairman an- 
nounced in sonorous tones, “Gentlemen, 
today we have an honored guest, and | 
ask you to receive him standing.” As 
they stood up, the door opened and in 
walked the wives. Some of the hubbies 
were too surprised to move—which may 
explain why a live member promptly 
secured four ladies for his table—and 
leit some of his more reticent brethren 
temporary bachelors. The ice was not 
” merely broken—it was pulverized—and 
ol ked Bank will not pass another two years 
of without a ladies’ meeting. 











Fifteen Clubs Participate 
In Inter-City Meet 
Irr.—The Rotary Club of 
n- Anna-Jonesboro invited the clubs of 
Benton, DuQuoin, Carbondale, 
Murphysboro, Christopher, West Frank- 
fort, Herrin, Marion, Eldorado, Harris- 
burg, Metropolis, and Johnston City, Ill. 
and Cape Girardeau, Mo., to send repre- 
sentatives to an inter-city meeting. Every 
responded and some 400 guests 
poured into Anna by auto and rail. The 
automobile parade which included many 
decorated cars, and which was headed 
<4 by the Anna concert band, attracted much 
comment as it wound its way to the pic- 
nic grounds. After the parade came a 
barbecue dinner, a band concert, com- 
munity songs, the introduction of the 
club presidents or their representatives, 
ind a very inspiring address by Past In- 
rnational President Allen D. Albert, 
r : ho also distributed the prizes. Eldor- 
do, the baby club of the lot, took the at- 
ndance prize. Cairo received the stunt 
prize for the “Egyptian Serenaders,” a 
rack dance orchestra. The Anna-Jones- 
ro club staged a conoe tilting tourna- 
ment which provided plenty of thrills and 
ughter. The program closed with the 
reading of a toast from International 
‘resident Gundaker, and the singing of 
; \ Perfect Day.” This inter-city meet 
; was such a success that it will probably 
F ‘come an annual event for the clubs of 


1S- ANNA, 


( airo, 





club 


A great example of \ 
things that go together: 
Baseball, the national 
game. Thirst, the nat- 
ural call for refresh- 
ment. Coca-Cola, the 
favorite beverage, sold 


everywhere. 
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The Coca-Cola Company 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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Want 20copies 
Then use MultiKopy 
No. 5 ae 


Specially made to give 20 or more clear, 


legible impressions at one time, according 
to weight of copy tissue used. These 
copies will last as long as the paper holds 
together. 

MultiKopy No. 25 meets more require 
ments of general office use than any other. 
It makes clear, clean and permanent 


copies. . ’ 7 
One sheet of MultiKopy No. 95, corres 
pondence weight, will copy over 100 letters. 


These copies are legible and permanent 

Ask your stationes for your kind of 
MultiKopy. If he cannot supply you, write 
our nearest warehouse 


F. S. Webster Company 
Incorporated 
376 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 








2 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


TRADE 


Carbon Papers 
A kind for ever y purpose 








We Have a Hobby— 
It’s Laundering Collars 
To Look Like New 


FE use the same method fol- 
lowed right here in Troy, 

by the collar makers, 

We Have a Plan 

T is this: To convince you 
that it is worth while to send 
us your collars, we will launder as 
a free sample 6 of your first lot. 


We will return them in 
our HANDY MAILING 





BOX—good for all future 

trips to Troy. 

Send your collars 
NOW. 


Collartown Laundry of Troy, N. Y. 
490 Cannon Place, Troy, N. Y. 

















CLARK’S 4th CRUISE 
ROUND THE WORLD 


From N. Y. Jan. 15 by specially chartered ne - 
Cunarder “Laconia,” 20,000 tons, over a fascinat- 
ing itinerary including Havana, Panama Canal, 
Los Angeles, Hawaiian Islands, 18 days in Japan 
and China, Manila, Java, Singapore, Burmah, op- 
tion 18 days in India, Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, 
Naples, Riviera, with stop-over privileges in 


Europe. 
4 MONTHS, $1000 up 


Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 


CLARK’S 21st CRUISE, FEB. 2nd 
tae MEDITERRANEAN 


By specially chartered, sumptuous S. S. BALTIC 
(White Star Line) 23,884 tons. 65 days’ cruise. 
18 days in Egypt and Palestine; Spain, Athens, 
Rome, etc., $600 up, including Hotels, Guides, 


Times Bldg., N. Y. 


Drives, Fees, etc. 


Frank C. Clark, 





| that way. 
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Chickasha and Business 
Methods 


How each member wrote a Code of 
Ethics for his own business or profession 


By J. EDWIN POOL 
Rotary Club of Chickasha, Oklahoma 


president of the Chickasha Rotary 

Club dumped an armload of stuff on 
the table at a directors’ meeting and said: 
“That’s Rotary International’s business 
methods program.” 

The directors viewed the mass of ma- 
terial with a fishy sort of stare and ac- 
quired a half baked idea that better busi- 
ness methods had to do with something 
leaning toward more efficiency in busi- 
ness, with greater profits as the contents 
of the pot at the end of the rainbow. 

So this same mass of material was 
thumbed through a couple of times dur- 
ing the meeting by various and sundry 
directors and the whole thing turned 
over to John Owsley with the informa- 
tion that he had been chosen as chair- 
man of the business methods committee, 
with instructions to take the stuff and do 
something with it. There were things 
and then other things claiming the atten- 
tion of the club, wherefore John and his 
business methods committee were more 
or less forgotten. But they wouldn’t stay 
A.couple of weeks after get- 


[ all started when Roy Jones, past 


_ting the assignment, John bobbed up 


again in directors’ meeting with a flock 
of tattered papers, penciled, thumb- 
marked and giving every evidence of 
hard usage. 

“This,” said John, “is Rotary Inter- 


| national’s business methods program and 


I am here to tell you that it has got the 
stuff in it.” 

There was a hasty adjustment of 
“specs” and after due consideration, the 
directors saw that the battered sheets 
before them were the same which had 


| been turned over to John. 


“T have read them a thousand times,” 


| explained the chairman, “and the more I 





read them the more possibilities I see. 
It’s heavy stuff and something that can’t 
be shuffled off into the <discard. We've 
got to go and go heavy if we ever start 
to carry out International’s ideas. It’s 
so good that it comes darn near being a 
religion !” 

Then followed a period of study to- 
gether with other things, during which 
John Owsley was elected president, suc- 
ceeding Roy. In the meantime, John 
had stepped out and had collected his 
committeemen, among whom was Jack 
Arnold. This outfit got so they wouldn’t 
talk about anything but business methods, 
which prompted remarks from the other 
members to the general effect that, “these 
guys are going dippy.” 

A business methods meeting, a night 


affair with “eats” was called. Discys- 
sion on the relations of the employer and 
employee was opened, which was where 
the bug sunk his fangs into each and 
every member of the club. The session 
developed into a free-for-all oratorica| 
contest, the interest growing to such an 
extent that many times half a dozen 
fellows were on their feet clamoring 
for recognition from the chair. It was 
shortly before the milkman started on 
his rounds that the meeting was ad- 
journed. But a definite program, out- 
lined by Jack Arnold, had been born. 

The club was divided into four groups, 
each with a chairman and each group as- 
signed an allotted time at a regular 
weekly luncheon. These groups were to 
select their own speakers to present the 
business methods ideas of that group to 
the club. A keen spirit of rivalry re- 
sulted, each group swearing by the shade 
of Demosthenes to outstrip the others 
in the discussions to follow. 


LONG came installation of officers 
and the selection of committees to 
serve under the new administration. Jack 
Arnold was selected as chairman of the 
business methods committee, with 
Fletcher Ragland, Charles Hoover, and 
Ben Morgan to serve with him. This 
committee at once sharpened a stick with 
which to prod any laggards among thie 
various groups. Said prodding, how- 
ever, was not necessary, for there fol- 
lowed group meeting after group meet- 
ing, much delving into mythology, an- 
cient and medieval, and modern history — 
a study of the subject from every angle. 
Sam Durbin opened the group discus- 
sions before the club and set a fast pace, 
reaching at once into biblical history, 
comparing characters, discussing points 
and winding up with a flourish relative 
to modern merchandising. Subsequent 
group speakers dealt with contracts, re- 
lations of the business or professional 
man with his public, with his associa- 
tion members, with his employees. 
Ethical and unethical methods, in getting 
business and handling it afterward, were 
dealt with thoroughly. Before the fina! 
group had finished, the subject had been 
attacked from every angle, stimulate’ 
with the spirit of contest. 

The first phase of the program wa 
finished shortly before the St. Louis con 
vention. In checking up the results, ‘' 
was seen that in addition to a better fee! 
ing of friendship, the group program ha 
furnished a red-hot club activity, prob 
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irpassing any other, and ‘had 
increased the attendance record. 
ek before John Owsley and Ray- 
m Nunnery, Chickasha delegates, 
sta for the St. Louis convention, 
lac rnold heaved a bomb into the mid- 
dle. the club luncheon by announcing 
that very member must write a code of 
eth’ covering his ideas of the correct 
manoer of conducting his business or 
pro'ession_ and have his code ready for 
the (clegates-to take to St. Louis. 

vhat the sevil do we know about 

' chorused the members. 

ou should know a lot,” quoth Jack. 

‘ve been talking about codes and 
‘rect practices and ethics and what not 
for a couple of months. Now get busy, 
te your codes and have them ready 
by the time the St. Louis ship sails. 

“This is a short cut to the goal set 
by International,” continued Jack, ham- 
ring the table until the dishes joined in 
a shimmying contest. “What does a fel- 
low know about making suggestions to 
his association, urging the organization 
to write a code unless he, himself, has a 
code of his own? Exactly nothing. So 
it's up to all of us to write our own codes 
first, then go to our association and 
preach what we have practiced.” 

Came the night before the delegates 
left. Codes had been straggling in, but 
it wasn’t one hundred per cent. “It’s 
got to go with every mother’s son in this 
club sending a code of ethics to the St. 
Louis convention,” yelled Jack as he dis- 
patched a flivver across town to herald 
Ray, the secretary. 

A hasty check-up showed five codes 
A. W. O. L. The village clock, ticked 
off eleven-thirty when two of the five 
were hauled out of bed and started on 
the laborious task of writing their codes. 
Three were out of town. Howard Tay- 
lor was instructing students in the Mis- 
souri university at Columbia during the 
summer term while Roy Jones and Jeff 
Williams were waterbound in the wilds 
of Arkansas while on a fishing trip. A 
night letter to Howard brought a reply 
early the next day that his code was 
being wired to the Chickasha delegates 
at St. Louis. 

John, Raymond and Mrs. Raymond, the 
Chickasha delegation, weighed anchor 


abl 


act 
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for St. Louis with Roy’s and Jeff's codes | 
short. Meanwhile the wires had been | 
smoking and the folks around way-sta- | 


tions in the Arkansas Ozarks were be- 
ginning to believe that these parties, 
Jones and Williams, were “wanted” for 
something or other. It was expensive, 
but it worked. When hope was just 


about to fall in the well, a telegram came | 


from Raymond Nunnery in St. Louis that 


Jeff’s and Roy’s codes had been received | 


there by wire. 
The Chickasha club dines at the Gero- 
nimo hotel, which hostlery was named 


after the famous Apache chief of that | 
name; the blood-curdling yells of whose | 
warriors struck terror to the hearts of | 
many hardy pioneers. But these war- | 
whoops were mere whispers in compari- | 
son to the lusty shouts of Chickasha Ro- | 


tarians when the following telegram was 


read before the club: “Chairman of In- | 


ternational business methods committee 
at St. Louis heralds before audience of 
nine thousand Rotarians from all over 
the world, that Chickasha is the first 
club in all Rotary to complete codes of 
ethics one hundred per cent. He recom- 
mends that all other clubs go forth and 
do likewise. Signed, Raymond Nunnery.” 

But the business methods program of 


the Chickasha club has not stopped. It’s | 


doing a Coué. Details of a program are 
being worked out in which, before an 


audience of Rotary, Lions, Kiwanians, 
and Chamber of Commerce members, the | 


Chickasha club will stage a three-act 
playlet visualizing correct and incorrect 
practices in bulletin-board advertising, 
proper and improper relations between 
employer and employee and the ethical 


and unethical management in merchan- | 


dising. 


There are now 47 members of the | 


Chickasha club, two more than were on 
the roster at the time of the St. Louis 
convention. The new members have 
written codes which are on file with In- 


ternational Rotary. Over 40 of the 47 
are members of the state or national as- | 
sociation which their business or pro- | 


fession represents. Those on the “out- 
side” have promised to join and every 
member whose association has no code, 
has taken the matter of a code up with 
his association officers, urging that one 
be prepared immediately. 





My Creed 


[T° not keep the alabaster boxes of your love and tenderness sealed 
up until your friends are dead. Fill their lives with sweetness. 
Speak approving cheering words while their ears can hear them, and 
while their hearts can be thrilled and made happier by them; the kind 
things you mean to say when they are gone, say before they go. The 
flowers you mean to send for their coffins, send to brighten and sweeten 


their homes before they leave them. 


If my friends have alabaster boxes 


laid away, full of fragrant perfumes of sympathy and affection which 
they intend to break over my dead body, I would rather they would 
bring them out in my weary and troubled hours, and open them, that 
I may be cheered by them, while I need them. I would rather have 
a plain coffin without a flower, a funeral without an eulogy, than a 
life without the sweetness of love and sympathy. Let us learn to an- 
nomnt our friends beforehand for their burial. Post-mortem kindness 


does not cheer the burdened spirit. 


Flowers on the coffin cast no fra- 


grance backward over the weary way.—Author Unknown, 
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In the financing 
of your city’s new 
and modern Hotel 
by outside direc- 
tion, you buy only 
EXPERIENCE! 
And it is only 
through such EX- 
PERIENCE that 
your Hotel proj- 
ect can succeed! 
The community- 
financed Hotel 
world is replete 
with failures due 
to inexperienced 
outside leader- 
ship. The same 
world is filled 
with records of 
success due to 
Hockenbury  ex- 
perience ! 

It is interesting 
to note that of all 
such community- 
financed Hotels in 
the U. S., 97% 
have been Hock- 
enbury financed! 
If your city has a 
problem of Hotel 
finance, ask us to 
place your name 
on the list to re- 
ceive the HOTEL 
FINANCIALIST 
each month. 

It’s sent gratis to 
Rotarians. 


The Hockenbury System Inc. 


Penn-Harris Trast Bidg.~Harrisburg. Penna. 
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Charlotte Chair 
is but typical of our new line of 


HIS beautiful 


Every joint is 
“Life-tite 


living room chairs. 
locked with our patent 
Joint-lock.” 
The cushion 
and sturdy 
springs. 

Write for descriptive circular and price list 


CHARLOTTE CHAIR COMPANY 
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comfortable 
automobile 


is made 
with 


Charlotte, Mich. 
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If You Were 
Sentenced To Death 


If some unsuspected ailment struck you 
down and your physician broke the news 
that was virtually a death sentence, you 
would realize that you had neglected the 
danger signals. 

The danger signals for many internal 
ailments are not visible to the naked eye. 
But, fortunately, they are revealed at once 
by urinalysis. 

The blood coursing through the kidneys 
once every seven minutes leaves in the 
urine the evidence which shows the sci- 
entist the signs of many ailments in their 
very first stages. 

Our service makes a thorough periodical 
urinalysis for you, without trouble or loss 
of time. It gives you the danger signal of 
some slight disturbance which if neglected 
may develop into chronic disease. 

It takes only four minutes of your time 
every year, costs only $15. Full informa- 
tion on the system costs you nothing. 
Write for it today. 


The National Bureau of Analysis 
R. $3 Republic Bldg. Chicago, III. 
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picConne} 
Cotillon Works 


Herbert T McConnell 


PAPER. NOVELTIES 


| OF EVERY DESCRIP TION FOR 
STAGS , BANQUETS AND ALL 
OTHER SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 
The Only ExclusiveManufacturer 
of these Goodsin Rotary 
Write f fo ' 1 Price 5 18S N WABASH AVE. 











“A City is Known bythe Hotel It Keeps’’ 


HOTEL BOND 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Accommodating 1000 Guests 
Harry S. Bond 
Rotary Luncheons Mondays, at 12:15 
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Impressions of a Bull Fight 


By F. OLDHAM-BATES 


Tae sons of London Rotarians were guests of the Rotary Club 


of Barcelona. 


A crowded program of sight-seeing, dances, 


opera, etc., made the time pass very rapidly and both the present 
and the future Rotarians will have many pleasant memories of 


the time they spent together. 


One of the things planned for the 


boys’ entertainment was a visit to a football match, but the boys 
insisted that it would be more interesting to attend a bullfight. 
With true Spanish courtesy, the Rotarians agreed to depart from 
the official program and several Rotarians went with the boys 


to explain the points of the bullfight. 


In the following article 


F, Oldham-Bates, one of the visitors, gives his impressions of 


the event—The Editors, 


CROWD similar to that at an Eng- 
A lish football match is swarming 
up the outside steps of the arena. 
Small boys are rushing hither and thither 
selling old newspapers for the audience to 
sit on, so that the rough stone seats may 
not damage their clothes. Inside the 
arena there is the same activity. Those 
who have bought seats in the sun are 
jostling around in an attempt to get as 
near the shady part as possible. Within 
the ring itself pea-nut merchants are 
crying their wares and, incidentally, do- 
ing excellent business, throwing their 
bags of nuts to customers with unerring 
precision, and catching the coppers with 
similar skill. 
As the clock hands approach four 
o'clock, attention is turned to the en- 


trance to the ring, where every now and 








then a matador or a banderillo may be 
seen chatting to the group of attendants 
who have been putting the finishing 
touches to the sand in the arena. A few 
minutes before the hour, the President 
of Spain arrives and throws the key of 
the stables into the ring. 

Then, with a blare of trumpets, and 
amidst martial strains from the band, 
the preliminary procession wends its way 
round the arena. In the front rank are 
three magnificently garbed matadors, one 
in gold, another in silver, and the third 
in black. On reaching the president’s 
box a halt is made, while the matadors 
make their salute. Another blare of 
trumpets and the ring is cleared. 

Almost at once the stable doors are 
flung open and a magnificent black bull 
charges into the ring. Arrived there he 
pauses and gazes around, wondering what 
it all means. He is not left long in doubt. 
Catching sight of a brilliant red cloak, he 
charges it, reaches it, and finds it has 
gone. Again and again that tantalizing 
cloak dangles before him and always it 
disappears before he can touch it. Irri- 
tated to the point of fury by being con- 
tinually thwarted thus, he is enticed to a 
spot where a poor wreck of a horse, 
mounted by a picador, is waiting. This 
wretched animal, its eye bandaged, its 
ears tied up, and its limbs all a-tremble, 
is led broadside on to the bull. The lat- 
ter pauses, not quite sure of itself, and 


then, with head down, charges. No sound 
is heard as the cruel horns sink deep into 
the side of the poor animal (“butchered 
to make a holiday,” one might say). With 
an angry shake the bull tosses his head 
up, throwing horse and picador to the 
floor. The picador, unable himself to run 
by reason of the armour on his legs, is 
carried to safety, while the horse, its 
blood and entrails strewn over the sand, 
is thrashed until it manages to get up and 
stagger away to the stables, there to be 
patched up in time for the next bull. Five 
or six animals having been slaughtered 
in this barbaric manner, the bull’s turn 
for punishment arrives. 


NARMED, save for two gaily col- 

ored spears, a bauderillo stands and 
invites the bull to charge him. This the 
bull does only too readily, but soon finds 
that the banderillo is even more elusiv: 
than the red cloak, and that after all his 
trouble of charging, his only reward is 
two painful spears in his back. Occa- 
sionally it happens that the bull refuses 
to charge the horses. Such a bull as this 
is not tolerated by the Spanish bull-fight- 
ing fraternity, and various methods are 
employed to punish it for its lack of cour- 
age. One method is to have attached t 
the banderillo’s spears one or two fire- 
works, which, when they explode with 
violence on the poor animal’s back, natur- 
ally cause it to lose some of its former 
equanimity. 

The banderillo has the ring until h: 
has placed six of his spears in their ap- 
pointed place, after which the trumpets 
function again with increased violence. 
and the “big-man” of the fight appear 
This is the matador. 


Alone in the ring, and armed on! 
with his cloak and sword, he plays th 
fast-tiring bull, kneeling to it, calling 1 
it, and eventually coaxing it into a go 
position for the coup de grace. For th 
he must have the bull with its front hoo! 
together and its head down. With h 
object posed thus, the matador strike 
straight through to the heart. 

For a second all is silent, then with ; 
dull thud, and amid the shouts and ap 
plause of the audience, the plucky anima 
crashes to the ground, dead. 
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These Two Men Make 
a Good Team 


‘Continued from page 23.) 


speak in public. But he knows it must 
be | occasionally and without any 
pretence Of oratory he says what he 
mean. simply, understandingly and con- 
vinc ) 


OQ. ZUPPKE is the premier football 

B coach of the Big Ten conference? 
This may seem like a sweeping state- 

ment but it is borne out by the cold 


facts. 

“Zup” 
yealr> 
’ In that period he has a margin of at 
least one victory over six other insti- 
tutions — Chicago, Wisconsin, lowa, 
Minnesota, Purdue, Indiana and North- 
western. 

By their victories over him last fall, 
Michigan and Ohio were enabled to tie 
their series with the little coach. Un- 
til that season he led all the other Big 
Ten universities in his series with them. 

[his record is all the more remarkable 

) because Zuppke has had two bad seasons 


has coached at Illinois ten 


© in which he lost eight games—just one 


F less conference game than he had re- 
quired eight years previously to lose. 


' This record is also notable because it 


F was made against the best of the con- 
* ference, not the tailenders. 


tory and in 1915 they shared honors with 
Minnesota for first place. In most other 
years he has ranked high. In 1920, he 
fought with Ohio in the final game for 


© the championship. 


lf Zuppke was not winning cham- 
Illinois’ defeat of Minnesota’s “perfect” 
team in 1916 is probably the greatest 
upset in football history. But there was 
another great shock in 1921 when Illi- 


nois, which had lost every conference 


) game, met Ohio, yet to lose to a Big Ten 
> rival, and won by a score of 7 to 0. 


Then came 1921, Illinois’ material 
was not good. But Zuppke mustered the 
fighting Hlini who won from the strong 
Wisconsin team by a score of 3 to 0. 





Weather Wisdom 


\ gray, lowering sunset, or one where 
the sky is green or yellowish green, indi- 
clouds 





5 tes rain. A red sunrise, with 

© fowering later in the morning, also indi- 

P cates rain. A halo occurring after fine 

m weather indicates a storm. A corona 
growing smaller indicates rain; grow- 
ing larger, fair weather. A morning 
rainbow is regarded as a sign of rain; 

m *) evening rainbow, of fair weather. A 

q blue color of the sky, even when 
S through clouds, indicates fair 


her, a growing whiteness an ap- 
Fogs indicate settled 
A morning fog usually breaks 
before noon. 


ther, 


\\ithin ten years Zuppke has won three | 
> championships and tied another. 
1918, and 1919 his teams flashed to vic- | 


In 1914, | 





pionships, he was upsetting other teams. | 
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por twenty-five years this emblem has 
2&9 stood for the best inEngravings and 

Illustrations, The original design bore the | | 
legend "Phe Sign ofa Good Cut? At present |: 
itis a symbol for the most highly develop- | is 
ed organization in the Engraving and | > 
Illustrating field ~ 







Engravings both in black and white and colors 
made in our Engraving Shops as well as 
Illustrations and Designs from our 
Advertising Art Studios are unexcelled 
in quality anywhere ~ 














The size of our Institution enables us 
to have specialists in every branch who 
understand the handling of every problem 
no matter how difficult, 5 ae rendering 
a service distinctly different from the 
average Photo-Engraving Plant = 
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 BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 1. 

: E.W-HOUSER, PRESIDENT Mit|)| 
'@) ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
“_ PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 

yy = 226-232 W. MADISON ST. 1101-1103 LOCUST ST. 
. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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DIRECT FROM 
IMPORTER 
POST PAID 


To the 


MEDITERRANEAN 
January 19—March 26, 1924 
via new, Red Star Liner 


BELGENLAND 


the most modern,luxurious and largest 
steamersailing tothe Mediterranean. A 
carefully planned itinerary—including 
long stayin Egypt—Cairo—THE VALLEY 
OF THE KINGS—Palestine, etc. 


Optional visits to Paris and London 
on the homeward trip. returning by 
MAJESTIC, OLYMPIC, HOMERIC, etc. 

This cruise, under the management of 
the World’s Oldest and Largest Travel 
Organization, will mark a new advance 
in Mediterranean travel next season. 


Cruise Limited to 500 Guests 
THOS. COOK ® SON 


YORK 
561 Fifth Ave. 












Thin as a silver dollar; as finely made and nice 
to carry as an expensive watch; yet of strength 
and quality to stand severest usage 
English-Made of Finest Sheffield 
Stainless Steel--Oil Tempered 

Made by John Warts, Shefield England; world- 
famous cutlery mfgrs. for 150 years. Blades oil 
tempered; ground on steel stones; Steel of both 
blades and handle proof against acid stain or 
all corrosion. 


A Sturdy Knife Without Bulk 


A real man’s kn 
Doesn't bulge the pocket 

Money Back Guarantee 
Send two One Dollar bills, name and addr 
not fully pleased money refunde 





without the usual clumsy size 


or weight down clothes. 





J ACTUAL THINNESS 
Ho OF AN INCH 


1 prompdy 
Great Lakes Factories 
Sole Distributors of John Watts 
1018 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, lil 
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WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 
“‘The Chest With the Chill In It”’ 


Built on scientific principles, thus saving ce 
and saving food. 


NEW 
“IN OVER A MILLION HOMES” 245 Broadway 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO. ————«£o tae 
I. Frank Stevens Montreal Toronto 














Nashua New Hampshire 








Vancouver 
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Price $10.00 Per Grose 


Beistle Rotary Hat 


eee essentia | to any Rotarian Dinner as the “‘food’” 
“talk”; all three go together. Service—your tele- 
graphic order will be shipped on first train. No dis- 
appointments from this end. As Rotarians are gener- 

ly interested in other organizations, we manufacture 
si hats for Mystic Shrine, I. O. O. F., Moose, 
K. T., Elke, K. of C.. U. C. T.. and many other 
orgéhiz&tions, as well as Patriotic and Childrens’ hate 
for picnics, etc. 


Desétriptive price list upon request. Yours for service 


BEISTLE CoO., 
18 Burd Street Shippensburg, Pa. 
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VISIBLE CARD RECORDS. 


RAND COMPANY, Inc. Dept. F., Rand Bldg., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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4 cents for both 
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| Asbury Park, N. J. 


Marlborough Hotel 


Harold W. Sexton, Manager 


Rotary Luncheons Every Wednesday 1 P. M. 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome 











Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Tuesdays, 12:15, 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 





Hotel Lincoln 
Lincoln Square Indianapolis 


Headquarters Rotary Round Table 


WM. R. SECKER 
General Manager 
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Rotary Club Activities 


(Continued from page 51.) 


A Living Memorial 
to Warren G. Harding 


Ma.pen, Mass.—Representing service 
of the highest character and as a living 
memorial to the late President Harding, 
the Rotary club has established the 
“Warren G. Harding Children’s Service 
Fund,” to be administered by the Indus- 
trial Aid Society or some other agency. 


Indian Camp for Boys 
Conducted by Rotary 


Boutper, CoLto.—The Rotary club con- 
ducts a summer camp for boys. Ralph 
Hubbard, noted expert on woodcraft and 
on Indian craft is in charge. All boys 
receive instruction in animal and bird 
life, there are opportunities for the 
study of trees and Indian lore, forestry 
and wild flowers. Many are the hikes 
that take place. Real Indian costumes 
are worn; and the camp is really a village 
of genuine Indian tepees. 


Programs Assigned to 
Groups of Five Members 


FLorence, S. C.—Having determined 
after much discussion that the real pri- 
mary purpose of Rotary is to develop 
the individual member, the program com- 
mittee hit upon a method of accomplish- 
ing the desired results. The entire mem- 
bership roll of 50 was divided into 10 
groups of 5 each with one particularly 
capable member as leader. Each group 
was assigned a day in which they had 
complete charge of a luncheon, checking 
the attendance, acting as reception com- 
mittee and furnishing the entire pro- 
gram. It was arranged that the entire 
time should be occupied by these five with 
the leader presiding. Three or four pro- 
grams have been rendered and some re- 
markable results have been obtained. A 
keen spirit of competition and a de- 
termination to excel have been de- 
veloped; men who under no considera- 
tion could be induced to participate 
before, have made an effort and in some 
cases delighted and surprised their most 
intimate friends; a new conception of 
Rotary possibilities is seen and altogether 
this is proving to be the most effective 
scheme devised here to make our meet- 
ings distinctive. 

Auction Adds to 
Crippled Children’s Fund 


Etmira, N. Y.—Early in 1923, when 
over two hundred members of the club 
were securing the purchase and equip- 
ment of the Crippled Children’s Home in 
this city, Albert Roy, dairytman member, 
gave a pedigreed Holstein calf to be sold 
for the benefit of the Home. At® 
meeting held at the home of Albert Roy 
down the Chemung River, Colonel 
George Baxter auctioneer of fancy live- 


stock, another member, put on an inter. 
esting auction stunt. None of the bid- 
ders offered more than the real value of 
the animal, and Francis E. Baldwin 
president of the Thatcher Manufacturing 
Company which manufactures eighty 
per cent of the milk bottles in the United 
States, landed the bovine with the largest 
bid and a total of $300 was added to the 
fund. The Home will accommodate 
about twenty children and the first oc- 
cupants are being treated. The instity- 
tion to date has been entirely financed 
by the Rotary Club of Elmira. 


Toronto Rotary Holds 
Harding Memorial Services 


Toronto, CanaDA.—Striking tribute to 
the high place Warren G. Harding, late 
president of the United States, occupied 
in the estimation of Canadians as well as 
Americans was furnished when, at the 
start of an impressive memorial service 
recently held under the auspices of the 
Rotary Club of Toronto, the several hun- 
dred men present, all standing, sang the 
National Anthems of the two countries. 
The international character of the event 
was heightened when two Rotarians 
brought in large silken British and 
American flags, and stood at attention at 
either side of a beautiful memorial 
wreath which had been placed on a spe- 
cial stand in front of the guest table. A 
life-sized framed photograph of the ex- 
President of the United States had been 
placed on the center wall behind the 
guest table. The picture, which was 
draped in black and purple, was flanked 
on either side by the flags of the two 
nations. Other features of the impres- 
sive gathering were the sounding of the 
“Last Post” by a bugler of the 48th 
Highlanders, the singing by all present 
of “Abide With Me”; a special address 
by Norman Sommerville, K.C.; the ren- 
dering of the solo, “Crossing the Bar,” 
and of Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” by a trio 
of Rotarians. 

In delivering the “in memoriam” ad- 
dress, Norman Sommerville, K.C., said 
it was especially appropriate they should 
mourn the passing of the American prest- 
dent in view of the fact that the United 
States and Canada had, perhaps for the 
first time in history, shown to the world 
that two great peoples could live side by 
side for a century in peace, having ony 
differences that were superficial wiiile 
common interests were fundamental 
The path to favor of Warren Harding 
had not been by the ways of literary oF 
military genius or by commercial suc 
‘cess. He had won his way into the 
hearts of the people by displaying st«d- 
‘ily, persistently and patiently those \'t- 
‘tues which made men like God. 








